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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








IBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

The GENERAL LIB rtd and the GOLDSMITHS’ LIBRARY 
of ECONOMIC LITERATURE are OPEN on MONDAYS, WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 10 a.m. to S P.M., 
and on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.u. A 
Pamphlet, giving general information respecting the iiatenricn, « an 
be obtained on application. 


pPictTorRia LEAGU E. 
The EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the VICTORIA LEAGUE 
fer a PRIZE of BOOKS to the value of TWENTY GUINEAS, to be 

competed for by Undergraduates of the Universities of the United 

Kingdom. 

The term ‘‘ Undergraduates” shall, for the purposes of this Com- 
petition, be understood to include :— 
Students and Undergraduate Students, Men and Women, in 
regeiar attendance at College Lectures; Women reading for 
gree Examinations at Oxford or € ‘ambridge ; : 
ut NOT External Students of the University of London. 
UBJECT OF ESSAY. 
‘Compare the 5 rr pee, with other Empires, 
Past and Present 
For further Information as to Conditions apply to THE SECRE- 
LS Education Committee, Victoria League, Dacre Heuse, 
ictoria Street, London, 8. W. 








THE LAW SOCizT Y. 


The COUNCIL offers for award in JULY NEXT EIGHT 
STUDEN'TSHIPS of the annual value of 307. to 401. each, tenable on 
conditions of pursuing under proper supervision Courses of Legal 
Studies approved by the Council. ¥ 

For copies of the Regulations apply THE LAW SOCIETY, 
103, Chancery Lane, W.c. 








Scot 


RoexvaL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
TUESDAY NEXT, January 28, at 3 o'clock, Prof. F. J. HAVER- 
FIELD, M.A. LL.D., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘Roman 
Britain : (a) Its Frontiers and Garrison ; (J) Its Interior Civilization,’ 
Half-a-Guinea the —— 
THURSDAY, Januar 3 o'clock, Major MARTIN HUME, 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘The Story of the Spanish 


Armada.” Half-a-Guinea. 

A D February 1, 3 o'clock, LIONEL CUST, Esq. 
M.V.O. M.A., FIRST of TWO LECTC RES on ‘ Anthony Van Dyck.’ 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the season Two Guineas. Tickets 
may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 





Exhibitions. 


POY AL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
W Duty by Old Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School, 
in ye Collections of Pictures by Hogarth and the late 
= n from 9 a.m. to 6 p.a. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Season 
Ticket 5s. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 

WwW INTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD'S 
GALLERY, 27, , King Street, St. James's. 
FRENCH PORTRAITS AND MEZZOTINTS 

By Peneer unk VAILLA 
NOW ON VIEW Mr. R. GUTEKG NST’s, 
16, King Street, St. Feist. S.W. 10-6 Daily. 12. 

















G PANISH 


A R T 


GALLERY, 
50, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 
Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 


Furniture, Gothic Pictures, 


China, Silver, Enamels, &e. 


RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 








Gdurational. 


(\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXF 


Training College for Women hocomner 2 Teachers. 
Principal—-Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. ims Lecturer in 
Education in the Manchester University 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the os and the 
London Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students 
to attend the School of Geography. 

EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS awarded in December and 
July. —Apply to the Principal. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin — information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS GIRLS o1 
TUTORS in England or Abroa: 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRIN Co 
been closely in touch with the 





who for more than thirty ae have 
leading Educational Establishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
The ELECTORS to this PROFESSORSHIP wilt proceed to an 
ELECTION in the course of MARCH or APRIT, 19% 

Candidates are requested to send in thelr ae ~~ with such 
Pn of their qualifications as they may desire to submit, to the 
Registrar of the University, Old Cls wath Building, Oxford, so as to 
reach him not later than’March 1, 1908. If Testimonials are sub- 
mitted, seven copies of each should be sent. The Professor will be 
elected for a period of five years, but will be re-eligible. He will 
receive a sum of not less than 6001. nor more than 7001. per annum 
from the University Chest. He will in addition receive the sum of 
2001. per annum, the emoluments of a Fellowship at New College 
attached to the Professorshi 

It will be the duty of the Professor to lecture and give Laboratory 
instruction in the subjects of Engineering Science. He will also take 
charge of any Engineering Laboratory which may be assigned to him 
by the University. 

e will be subject in respect of reslitence and duties to the General 
Regulations laid down in Statt. Tit. LV. Sect. 1, §3(' Oxford University 
Statues,’ ed. 1907, pp. 57, 58); and also ae the Particular Regulations 
applicable to the Professors enumerated in Schedule C (ibid., 


pp. 59, 60). 
Cc. LEUDESDORF, Registrar. 
University Registry, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. 
January 20, 1908. 





UEEN’S COLL BG &, 
HARLEY STREET, W. 
The se fore ami ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
ber RE is VACAN 
Applic: eee ANT ad be sent in by FEBRUARY 2, addressed to 
THE WARDEN, who will furnish particulars. 


HE “UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
Applications will ue te received up to FEBRU pe Sth for the 


C 
appointment of ASST. PROFESSOR of EDUC Tk IN. Salary 
4001.—Particulars may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR. 

















K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The COUNCIL invite a pptications forthe post of LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in GEOLOGY. Salary 2007. Applications should 
be sent in by FEBRUARY 17. s* conditions apply to Secretary. 

W VALTER Ss} MITH, Secretary. 
WOMEN 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in ROTANY, 
who will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to 
Men and Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the 
Easter Term. i 
Applications, with twenty-five oo of Testimonials, should be 
sent not later than JANUARY : to the Secretary, from whom 
further particulars may be rd on Be 
ETHEL | T. Mc KNIGHT, Secretary. — 


, ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

A new PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE will be REQUIRED at the 
END OF THE ENSUING SUMMER TERM.—Applications for the 
post, accompanied by copies of not more than six Testimonials, 
must be addressed forthwith to E. B. HAY GARTH, Secretary to 
the R. A. College, Cirencester, from whom all particulars may be 
obtained. 





[FORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The ILFORD U gen poe pho = are prepared to 
receive applications fro mt persons for the position of 
LIBRARIAN of their PUBLIC PTORARY. at present in course of 
erection at High Road, Seven Kings. 

Commencing Salary 1502. per annum. 

Applications, with copies of three reeent Testimonials, to be 
enclosed in an envelope marked “ Librarian.” and addressed and sent 
to the undersigned on or before noon on TUESDAY, February 1), 1908. 

Canvassing Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, will he 
deemed a disqualification. 
JOHN W. BRENTON, Clerk to the Council. 

Town Hall, Ilford, Eesex, January 16, 1908. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


TE v" v 

HE GOVERNMENT of CEYLON require a 
SCIENCE MASTER for the ROYAL COLLEGE, COLOMBO, 
to teach Chemistry and Physics for London University Pass Examina- 
tions, including the Inter. B.Sc. Salary 3501., rising to 4502. by annual 
increments of 25l., subject to deduction of 4 per cent. as contribution 
to pensions of widows and orphans of Government cfficers. Free 
passage to Colony. Post pensionable. Candidates should be between 
24 and 25, Honours Graduates in Science of a University of the 
United Kingdom, with not less than three years’ teaching experience. 
Applications should be sent before FEBRUARY 15 to THE 
ASSISTANT PRIVATE SEC RETARY, Colonial Office, 8.W., and 
envelopes should be marked with the name of the post ‘applied for. 

Copies only of Testimonials (not more than six). 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FAIRFIELD SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, FIRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS, experienced in 
Secondary School Work. Must be a Graduate of an approved 
sity, or hold an equivalent Diploma, and will be Analg eo to 
exercise general supervision over the Girls and their Games. 
to teach Hygiene is desirable. Salary 1202. per annum, ae wt iy 
annually to 1401. In calculating the initial Salary credit will he given 
for half-length service in a Secondary School.—Forms of Application, 
which must be received here not later: than WEDNESDAY, January 29, 
1908, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to Age SECRETARY, Education Offices, Guildhall, Bristol. 

anuary 20, If 


INTC" ‘ ry ~" 

WM ONICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
pt PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, ACCRINGTON. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Applicants must be 
Graduates, and have good qualifications for the teaching of French, 
Latin, and English. Previous teaching Toes ge Salary 
to commence at 1002., and rise by 10. year to 1701. The Scale 
provides an allowance for previous Povep experience, and also for 
possible non-automatic increments between 1701. and 2002. 

Forms of Application (returnable not later than FRIDAY, 
JNO. RHODES, Secretary. 


OROUGH OF BARROW -IN - FURNESS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The COMMITTEE invite a polications for the position of 
ASSISTANT (Male) in the above LIBRARY. Age not to exceed 22. 
Training and experience in a Public Library essential. Preference 
will be given to Candidates holding Certificates of the Library 
Association. Salary 501. per annum. 

Applications in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating full name 
and address, age, experience, when available, and accompanied by 
three Testimonials of recent date, LE th the undersigned not 
later than 12 o'clock noon on MON . February 3, 1908, 

GABBATT, Librarian. 























January 31) to be obtained from 








Librarian's Office, Town Hall, am. 








Situations Wanted. 





YENTLEMAN, 244 years, M.A. (Scotland), 
refined, of yo eeny. e character and integrity, a eo appear 
ance and manner, seeks post as SECRETARY, Home or A 


suit married platcied, References, pas 9 on | ae of Post 


Office, Lugar, £ Ayrshire, N.B. 


‘ECRETARY (LADY) REQUIRES POST to 
M.P. or other. Skilled Correspondent, Research, Précis Writing, 
Reports, Committee Work, Book-Keeping. Several years’ experience. 
Educated Public Schools and Abroad.—Box 1334, Athenzwum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


I ADY, with much experience in CATERING on 
° large scale, and ORGANIZING generally, wishes to find 
similar work under a County Council or ina Factory. Special capacity 
for Organizing. Good Salary required. —Box 1336, Athenzeum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery wane, A 











Miscellaneous. 


YRIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 
SUNNY ITALY, FEBRUARY 26, One Month. Rome, Naples, 
Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Genoa. References 
exchange ged. —Miss B ISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn. 


Oo PUBLISHERS. =— Distinguished Scholar. 

exceptional Linguist, Professor of terature in leading 
English University, with considerable experience of Editorial 
responsibilities, would ENTER INTO PARTNERSHIP with, or 
control Educational Department for, a well-established Firm of 
Publishers.—Write, in the first instance, to T. B., care of Willing’s, 73, 
Knit ghtsbridge, 8. Ww. 











© PUBLISHING HOUSES.—An_ old-estab- 
lished FIRM offers the PART SERVICES of their REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, covering the East, South, and West of En land. 
Terms, Part Expenses and Commission. Address TRAVELLER, 
care of Baxter & Son, 29, Paternoster Square, 


UTHORS able to WRITE POPULAR 
HANDBOOKS on SCIENTIFIC or SEORBIOAS SUBJECTS, 
about 25,000 words length, are invited to communicate bh; letter, 
naming Subjects and Terms. AUTHORS aa REQUIRED to 
WRITE bright, interesting BIOGRAPHIES of wore 's ag 
MEN and WOMEN, each 27,000 words.—PUBLISHE Box 1235 
Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ay E.c. 


IR CHARLES GRANDISON, 6 vols. leather 
bound, pybiiched 1754. VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, cloth, 1822, 
iliustrated. Also First Editions by Maria Edgeworth ‘and Whyte 
Melville. — TRELAND, Bor. 1337, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream'’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.( 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY 
OLD MASTERS, 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PROCESSES OF PER- 
MANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are 
extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Loa Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, 


MSS., DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ART 
OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, «c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. 
SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 





Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellin, pen 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, January and 
Following Ons. at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS. 
DRAWINGS, &c., Framed and in the Portfolio, comprising Mezzotint 
and Stipe Portraits after Sir J. Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir G. 
Kneller, Sir P. Lely, R. Cosway, Sir . Vandyck, and others—Fancy 
Subjects of the English School, pint Morland, A. Kauffman, J. 
Cipriani, F. Wheatley, J. Constable, J. M . Turn az &ke.—Etchings 
— Modern | AA, including A. Diirer, 
gor Haden, and others—Topographicai 
A TAQ. by Old ¥ asters—Japanese Prints and ea ay 
Collection of Drawings in Water-Colours of Old Inns, by J. T. Wilson 
—and a few Oil Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
A Portion cf the Library of the late Rev. HENRY WAL- 

POLE FREDERICK MOHUN-HARRIS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will br ag by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 3, at 1 o'clock prec ats 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of the late 
ey ACD( DONALD, Esq., Aberdeen; the Property of —_ 
KEN ‘NEDY, 2 Portion of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. HENR 
WALPO PE "FREDERICK MOHUN-HARRIS (sold by order of te 
Administratrix), and other pete including Natural History 
Books—Works on Ireland—Privately printed Registers by F. A. 
Crisp—Art Books—Hennepin’s New Discovery in America, 1698— 
Herrera, General History of America, 6 vols., 1725-6—Latham’'s 
Falconry, ee Comedies and Tragedies, portrait, 1664— 
inschoten, Voyages, 1598—Holinshed's Chronicles—First or Shake- 
spearean Edition, 2 vole., 1577—Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, 
5 vols., 1625-6, fine copy, &e. —including a large number of Books in 
=, calf bindings, with the fine Book-plate, dated 1699, of Francis 
‘ulford. 
May be viewed two days prior. _ Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Greek Coins formed by the late Rev. 








HENRY ELLIOTT, and the valuable Collection of 


pune, Coins, the Property of REGINALD E. BAS- 
Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AU CTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February 4, and Followin Day, 
at 1 oclock precisely, CUOLNS and MEDALS, including a COLLEC 
TION of GREEK CUINS of a ‘Sicily, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, collected by the late Rev. HENRY 
ELLIOTT; the valuable COLLECTION 3 ENGLISH GOLD and 
SILVER COINS, the Property of REGINALD E. BASCOMBE, 
a comprising Nobles of Henry V. and V rs —Unite and Half-Unite 
the Commonwealth — Cromwell Broad —Five-Guinea Pieces of 
Charles IL, James II., William and Mary, Anne, and George L., in 
Mint state—Two-Guinea Pieces of same Reigns—Specimen Mint Sets 
of George IV., William IV., and Victoria. In Silver: Oxford Half- 
Pound of Charles I.—fine Crowas of Edward VI, Elizabeth, James I. 
of First Coinage, Charles I. of the Tower, Exeter, and Oxiord Mints. 
May b be viewed two days prior. _ Catalogues r may b be had. 


Silver Plate and Old English Porcelain and Pottery. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION it their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Februar: o'clock 
precisely, OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN and POTTERY, Oriental 
and Continenta China, Glass, &c., from various sources—Silver Plate, 
Enamels, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Soteagees. 


ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum ond other Engravings 

after ‘Turner—Etchings by Turner, 8. Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 

Colour-Prints—Fine-Art Books—Works ) =. Post free, Six- 
pence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most oapert Book- 
finder extant. Please state > wants and ask oes Noe pe I make 
a special feature of h n ks for others selected 
from my various liste en's G List ot . —~ Beoke't I particularly want 
pwede ne ‘Ss arent gg 14-16 ~ ag Bright Street, 
irmingham . ‘iar’ Wilde's Poems, 2is., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 11s. a, ior Sa: 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
jiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, he oy y Is eoaged of their NUMISMATIC CIRCU: 
The finest Greek, n, and Engli 
pe Moderate Prices.-SPINK & SON, oT amreen, Experts, Valuer 
and ey 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, per Established 
upwards of a Century. 














AGGS BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS | IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
comaneouns sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.”—Telephone 
“Gerrard 4664.” 





WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 

LEIGHTON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1,350 F: 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30a. 

pratt ait. kn ba —_ ™ Facsimiles, yg | gem 
roissar' ambric ndings, Ca ave, 1516, » 1d 
large collection of Early Chronicles. — Now nT Pi rice 28. ° 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, w. 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION. t. their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W. es on 
THURSDAY, ary 30, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, ALU- 
ABLE MISCELLANROUS BOOKS, including SELECTIONS from 
the LIBRARIES of TWO GENTLEMEN, comprising a set of bagged oa 8 
Historical Monographs, 18 vols., including Creighton’s Queen E 
beth, and Skelton’s Mary Stuart—Hayley pe Life of Romney, original 
boards—Frankau’s J. Smith, and and J. Ward—J. H. 
Fragonard, by Pierre de Nolhac—A set of ‘The Studio from the com- 
mencement to 1907—Catalogue of the Slade Collection of Glass, and 
other Books on the Fine Arts—The Victoria History of the Counties 
of England, 32 vols.—Walpole's Letters, bs Cunn ‘ero 9 vols.— 
a best edition of Keats's Works, 4 vols.—Mrs. Delany's Auto- 

phy. the Two Series, 6 vols.—A complete Set of the Dictionary 
ational Biography, 63 ‘vols.—Books relating to Napoleon—Works 
A Angling—Orme's } filitary and Naval Anecdotes, Coloured Piates— 
Howitt's Foreign Field Sports—Warburton’s Hunting Songs, the rare 
Original Edition—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, with the Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandson, 1817—Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, First 
Edition, 3 vols., cloth, uncut—The First Edition of Scott's Waverley, 
3 vols., uncut—Goldsmith’s The Traveller, Retaliation, She Stoops to 
Conquer, and the Good Natur’d Man, First Editions—Gray's Udes, 
First Edition, 1757—A Few Specimens from the Early German and 
Dutch Presses--Books, Maps, and Engrayings relating to America— 
Early Documents and ™ anuscripts—An Album of Old Portraits, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Curiosities. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY, January 28, at 
half- t 12 o'clock, and will include Weapons, Carved Clubs, Paddles, 
m New Guinea, Samoa, New Zealand, and other parts— Antique 
Guns and Pistols, Metal Lamps, Candle Holders, Tinder Boxes, &c.— 
Baxter and other Prints—Wooden-soled Shoe supposed to have heen 
worn by Thomas & Becket—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and Morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
spolication * the AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
bet : 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
SALES are held EV iat FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, Lond W.C., for: . disposal of MIC RO- 
SCOPES, SLIDES. and OBJECTIVE Th 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Tnstruments-Cameras , Lenses, end 
all kinds of Ph Optical Lanterna, with Slides 
and all Accessories in casa variety by Best _Makers—Household 
F wellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 














For Type-writers and Magazines, ke. 
see pp. 112, 1 


Sales by Auction. 


Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ty AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. January 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAV iNGs and’ ETCHINGS, Framed and inthe Portfolio, — 
sing Mezzotint and Stipple Portraits, fectuding a Set of 
indsor Beauties, by T. Watson, after Sir P. Le Lely— a Sunjects « ot 
the Engl: School, oomne printed in Colours, by W. Ward, 
Tomkins, J. R. Smith, F. Bartiou. C. Knight, P. Simon, sad aaa 
—French Engravings y J. M. Moreau, N. de Launay, N. Pouce, P. 
Voyez, Simonet, ‘ke., after P. A. Baudouin, 'N. “Lavreince, 3. 
Frendeburg, L. Boilly, B.’Greuze ©. Eisen, F. Boucher, Lancret, 
oad others—Modern Titchines and Engravings by J. McN. Whistler, 
- Comenem, Hellen, and others, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be ad. 











On view Thursday 2to5and morning of 8: Sale. 


—-" CHRISTIE, MANSON, . & WOODS 
give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by retort ‘ON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 
On MONDAY, January 27, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of a G NTLEMAN and Others. 
On WEDNESDAY, January 29, and THURS- 
DAY. January 230, The COLLECTION of OLD "ENGLISH SILVER 
PLATE of the late KE. J. STANLEY, Esq 
‘ On THURSDAY A January 30, OLD ENGLISH 
ILVE ATE of Miss M. I. W f 2) 
PEEL Esa. aie Bhs 38 1 ILSON, deceased, HERBERT 
On FRIDAY, January 31, The COLLECTION 
SraNtet tee, and DECORATIN E FURNITURE of the late E. J. 





STANLEY 


On SATURDAY, February 1, PICTURES and 


DRAWINGS, the Property "of the late Mrs. HANNAH ENTWISTLE 
and Others. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish next week a work of great social and political 


me MEMORIES OF 


KIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait. 1 vol. demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net.* 


peer | at Epsom on Dec. 13, 1899, LORD ROSEBERY 
sai “On anything relating to Parliament Mr. Luc yisan 
expert. There is 
constant and so ¢ 
its many aspects.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the 
work, is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting 
than the first. The excellent translation will introduce 
these to a large number of readers,” —Spectator. 
Uniform with the above, 10s. net each.* 
Vol. I., 1781-1814, and Vol. IL, 1815-1819. 


FATHER AND SON. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Third Impression. 
“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and 
illuminating study in the concrete of the development of 
a child's mind, and also an historical document of great 
value.”—Athencum. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net.* 
“Sarah Bernhardt all over.”—T'imes. 


— 9s no man living who has had so 
observation of Parliamentary life in 








With Frontispiece. 





Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce the com- 
pletion, with the publication of Vol. I. (crown S8vo, 
43.) of the first collected edition of 


THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN, 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
i vols., 21. 48. the set. Each volume sold sepe irately.* 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘ The Sheepstealers.’ 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of ‘ The Merry-go-round.’ 
[Second Impression. 

** A story which stirs the heart as well as the interest to 
its very foundations. An absorbing novel of the greates* 
artistic merit, a real story of real “people which will live 
long in our memories.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SHEAVES. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘The House of Defence,’ &c’ 

“A remarkably strong, sincere, and touching piece of 
work, the publication of which already lends distinction to 
the literary reputation of 1908.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE SHUTTLE. 


By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. [Fourth Impression 
“A triumph.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER (Third Impression. 
“Wealth of colour and exciting incident, careful por- 
traiture, minute character analysis.”— Spectator. 


THE STANDERTONS. 
By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 
THE ORCHARD THIEF. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


‘*A book which people will read with eagerness and will 
never forget.” —Standard, 


* Prospectus on application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. ' 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 
ELLEN GLASGOW, 


Author of ‘The Wheel of Life,’ and ‘ The Battle Ground,’ 
ENTITLED 


THE ANCIENT LAW. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 
DELICIA, and other Stories. 
FREE OPINIONS FREELY EXPRESSED. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 
DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. 


With the Author’s Apology. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
10x, 6d. net. 
JOHN BULL'S OTHER ISLAND AND 
MAJOR BARBARA. 6s. [Second Impression. 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 

A hepa J and a Mors containing as well THE 
REVOLUTIONIST’S HANDBOOK and MAXIMS FOR 
REVOLUTIONISTS. 

PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. 

Contents : I. *ARMS AND THE MAN. 

*THE MAN OF DESTINY. 
TELL. 

PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s 

Contents: 1. *WIDOWERS’ HOUSES. 2. *THE PHI- 
LANDERER. 3..*MRS. WARREN'S PROFESSION. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 6s. 

Contents: 1. *THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. 2. *C4ZSAR 
AND CLEOPATRA. 3. *CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND'S 
CONVERSION. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 6s. 

Being No. 4 of the NOVELS OF HIS NONAGE, Con- 
taining also THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE, and an 
£ssay on Modern Prize Fighting. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6s. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. 2s. 6d. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. A New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


* These Plays are also issued separately. 
_In paper wrappers, 1s. 6d. net each ; cloth, : 2s. net. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH'S 
WORKS. 


Pocket Edition, in 18 vols., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net each ; 
full limp leather, 3s. 6d. net; Library Edition, in crown 
8vo, 18 vols., eac h with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 


RICHARD FEVEREL. Sie A OF THE CROSS" 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 
SANDRA BELLONI. HARRY “RICHMOND. 
| RHODA FLEMING, 


VITTORIA. 
THE EGOIST. THE SHAVING OF 
SHAGPAT. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. | 
THE TRAGIC COME. 
DIANS 


ONE OF OUR CON-| 
LORD ORMONT AND| SHORT STORIES. 
HIS AMINTA | POE MS—In Two Volumes. 
bby AMAZING MAR-. | | AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 
RLAGE 


NATURE POEMS. With Illustrations in 
ao by WILLIAM HYDE. Royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net 


SELECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, buckram, 


6x, net; 16mo, half-parchment or limp lambskin, 
3x. 6d. net. 
A READING OF LIFE. 


buckram, 6s, net. 


ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG 
OF FRENCH HISTORY. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


THE TALE Or CHLOE. 16mo, half-parch- 


ment, 38. 6d. 


THE STORY. oF BHANAVAR. 16mo, half- 


parchment, 3s. 








2. *CANDIDA. 
4. *YOU NEVER CAN 





THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. Selec. | 


tions Compiled and Arranged ~ G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY AND pf HILOSORHY OF | 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


M. TREVELYAN, 
38. 6d. net. 


a Impression, 








HUMPHREY, DUKE 
OF GLOUCESTER. 


By KENNETH H. VICKERS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. 


““A piece of sound and excellent work, and Mr. Vickers 
is a welcome recruit to the ranks of medieval —— 

ames. 

“Full of the fruits of careful and far-reaching study, and 
demands of right a place among the more significant his- 
torical works of to-day.”—Outlook. 

“A very interesting biography of a gg | important 
fifteenth-century princely nobleman. Mr. Vickers has 
succeeded in bringing together much matter illustrating 
the character and actions of Duke Humphrey, and has 
made of them an eminently satisfactory piece of historical 
biography, one from which the reader can obtain an ad- 
mirable impression of one of England’s great nobles ata 
remarkable period in the country’s fortunes.”—Telegraph. 


DYOTT’S DIARY, 
1781-1845. 





NOW READY. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE 


A Selection from the Journal of William | 


Dyott, sometime General in the British Army 
and Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King 
George III. 

Edited by REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A. 
Brasenose College. 

With Portraits. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3ls. 6d. net 
“From youth to old age he jotted ion, in pithy, 


| uncompromising terms his impressions and verdicts on the 


men he met, and the movements he witnessed, in the 
course of a long and active life. This sort of book—it is a 
veritable human document—throws often deliberately, but 


| quite as often unconsciously, vivid little bits of colour on 


| he was gazetted general. 


pret me of history. The Dyott family has been settled in 
Staffordshire since the year in which Mary Tudor came to 
the throne, and when Cavaliers and Roundheads drew 
swords, more than one member of it played a gallant part 
in the Royalist cause. General Dyott....began his 
distinguished military career as an ensign in the Fourth 
Regiment. He rose in due course to the rank of aide-de- 
camp of George III., and when William IV. became king 
He saw a good deal of active 
service first and last, but that was common in those days; 


| what is uncommon in those days is the fact that he kept a 


diary excellently well, that it has now leaped to light, and 
is full of good stuff. ”_ Standard 








THE 


HOUBLON FAMILY: 


Its History and Times. 
By Lady ALICE ARCHER HOUBLON. 
Containing numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


“The value of this book lies in the pictures of society at 
various times since the fifteenth century. The author has 


| been very painstaking in her researc hes, and has em- 
| bodied the results of wide reading.”— Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, | 


‘*She has spared no trouble and research in making her 
narrative attractive, as well as complete, and the outcome 
is a work which is worthy of claiming a place beside the 
most valuable and most entertaining books of the kind that 
have appeared in recent years.”—Scotsiman. 


FACTORS IN 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By A. F. POLLARD, 
Professor of Constitutional History at University 
College, London. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the 





balance of temperament that we associate with the ideal 
| historian. . 


..There are pages in this volume which those 


| who really care for history will read over and over again 


to enjoy ‘their mingled strength and iridescence....Mr. 
Pollard has given us a book which may not improbably | 
come to be regarded as indispensable to the most modest 


| ne of historical culture.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A Study of its History and Present Form. 


By JOSEF REDLICH, 

Professor in the Faculty of Law and Political Science in 
the University of Vienna, Author of ‘Local Government 
in England.’ 

Translated from the German by A. ERNEST STEINTHAL, 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With an Introduction and a etter nder oe by 

Sir COURTENAY ILB K.C.S. 
Clerk to the House of Commons. 
Royal 8vo, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


As illustrated by 
Tombs of the Middle Kingdom. 


Being an Account of Excavations made during 1902-3-4 
in the Necropolis of Beni Hassan. 
With over 230 Illustrations. 

By JOHN GARSTANG, B.Litt. (Oxon) M.A. F.S.A. John 
Rankin Professor of the Methods and Practice of 
Archeology and Reader in Egyptian Archeology, 
University of Liverpool ; Hon. Fellow of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 

Crown 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 

‘This book is a model of what such volumes should be, 
and we heartily congratulate both the author and his 
University, as well as his enlightened patrons, on this 
handsome and permanent memorial of a well- planned and 
well-executed piece of excavation work.”— Liverpool Courier. 








RECENT BOOKS ON EGYPT. 
THE TOMB OF IOUIYA AND TOUIYOU. 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY and GASTON MASPERO. 
With many Illustrations in Colour and in Collotype by 
HOWARD CARTER. 4to, 20. 2s. net. 


THE TOMB OF QUEEN HATSHOPSITU. 
By EDOUARD DE NAVILLE and HOWARD 
CARTER. Introduction by THEODORE M. DAVIS; 


The Life and Monuments of the Queen, by EDOU ARD 
DE NAVILLE; Desc _. of the Finding and 
Excavation of the Tomb, by HOWARD CARTER 
_ Davis Exp lorations). 4to, 21. 2s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN 
RELIGION. By ADOLF ERMAN, Professor of 
Egyptology. University of Berlin. Translated by 

8S. GRIFFITH. With 130 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


_ SCARABS. An Introduction to the 
Study of Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings. By 
PERCY E. NEWBERRY. With 44 Plates (coloured 
Frontispiece) and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN 
GARSTANG. With 4 Me gee Second Edition, illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











“TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 
“BOILER CONSTRUCTION. By Frank 


Bb. KLEINHANS. With nearly 400 Figures and 
Tables. 12s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
WAY OPERATION. By M. L BYERS. With 
numerous Diagrams and Tables. 21s. net. 


INTEGRATION BY TRIGONOMETRIC 
AND IMAGINARY SUBSTITUTION. By CHARLES 
O. GUNTHER, M.E., with an Introduction by J. 
BURKITTI WEBB, CE. 58. net. 


PURE FOOD TESTS. By Prof. E. M. 


BRUCE, Illustrated. 12mo, 5s. net. 


DAIRY LABORATORY GUIDE. By 


j Prof. C. W. MELICK. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY, Ltd. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—e—- 


RAMBLING 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


Tribune.—“ To the anecdotal and biographical literature 
of the last generation these volumes form an exceptionally 
interesting supplement.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 
IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘ Manchu and 
Muscovite,’ ‘The Re-Shaping of the Far East,’ ‘The 
Truce in the East.’ With numerous Illustrations, and 
a Comprehensive Map. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE 

OF THE WORKS OF 
THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH 
PAINTERS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By C. 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and Edited by 


EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. 
25s. net. 


Vol. L. JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOMUANNES VERMEER. 


~ BY LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM. 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. N. FIGGIS, M.A., and R. V. LAURENCE, M.A. 
8vo, 108. net. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

AND STUDIES. 


Edited by the Same. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. 
By WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


H. FIELDING HALL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul of a 
People,’ &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 
VOL. IL NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Vol. II. POEMS. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 























SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
By G. C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
{English Men of Letters. 
Times.—‘*The book is, one need hardly say, a work of 
thorough scholarship; it is a very complete study of the 
man and his poetry. 


APHORISMS AND 
REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF T. H. HUXLEY. 
Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net; also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
THE SEVEN AGES 
OF WASHINGTON. 


A Biography. By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘ Lady 
Baltimore,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO 
THE THESSALONIANS. 


Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
MILLIGAN, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 














HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—@— 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


THE IMBECILES. 


By L. LOCKHART LANG, 
Author of ‘The Vulgar Truth,’ ‘ Modern 
Platonic Dialogues,’ &c. 





ON FRIDAY. 
NEW NOVEL BY R. NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘ An Enemy of the King,’ &e. 
AND 
G. H. WESTLEY, 
Author of ‘ At the Court of the King,’ &c. 


CLEMENTINA’S 
HIGHWAYMAN. 


6 Illustrations by ADELAIDE EVERHART. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDWARD H. HURST. 
THE MYSTERY ISLAND. 


Jan. 31. 








NEW POWERFUL STORY BY COULSON 
KERNAHAN. 


THE RED PERIL. 


Jan. 31. 





IN THE PRESS. 


GUESSES AT TRUTHS. 
Ethical, Social, Political, and Literary. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Some ‘‘ Merlin” Contributions to the Referee. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MRS. B. M. CROKER’S NEW INDIAN 
NOVELS. 


THE COMPANY'S SERVANT. 


‘* This is an admirable story of life in India as it 
is lived by English people who are not Civil 
Servants, or soldiers, or planters, or merchants, and 
by the Eurasian population who have more or less 
to do with them.” —Spectator. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
DOLF WYLLARDE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAFOOTA., 
With 8 Illustrations. 


‘*Miss Wyllarde handles the setting of her story 
with admirable breadth and effect...... she can be 
trusted to produce her pictures in vivid, well- 
chosen words.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY.—SERAPHICA. 
MISS BRADDON.—HER CONVICT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 





THE SWISS DEMOCRACY. 
A Study of a Sovereign People. 
By H. D. LLOYD and JOHN A. HOBSON. 


6s. net. 


THE CONGO AND THE 
COASTS OF AFRICA. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 





This book sheds much new and surprising light 
on the manner in which King Leopold has con- 
ducted and is conducting the government of the 
Congo. 


WILD HONEY FROM 
VARIOUS THYME. 


By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
os. net. 
The Academy says :—‘‘ Michael Field is perhaps 
the greatest of our living lyric poets who are 
actually writing at this time.” 


POEMS BY GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
Selected and Translated, and with an Intro- 


duction by MAUD HOLLAND. Half-parch- 
ment, 5s. net. 








WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


By Prof. W. BOUSSET. With an Intro- 
duction. Second Impression. 5s. net. 
The Guardian says :—‘* We have not often come 
across a volume dealing with comparative religion 
in which so lurid a presentation is to be found.” 





CHEAP EDITION. 
THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 
and other Geological Studies. 


By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D. Illustrated. 
63. net. 


THE CAUSES OF PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS IN INDIA. 
By C. J. ODONNELL, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 


A criticism of the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, and a plea for the adoption of conciliatory 
methods. 





NEW 6- NOVELS. 
THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. DE VERE STACKPOOLE, Author of 
‘The Crimson Azaleas.’ [Third Impression. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ Weirdly imaginative, remote, 

and fateful.” 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A hauntingly 
beautiful story.” 


EVE'S APPLE. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Autho: 
of ‘ The Sacrifice,’ &c. 6s. 

A society romance with a strong ethical interest. 





“*RITA.”—A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
GERTRUDE PAGE.—LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS.—THE RUDDER 
AND THE ROCK. 


E. R. PUNSHON.—THE MYSTERY OF LADY 
ISOBEL. 











HURST & BLACKETT, Limirtep, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


THE TERROR OF 
THE MACDURGHOTTS. 


By C. E. PLAYNE, 6s. 
A powerful story of a family feud. 





Mr. Fisher Unwin's Spring Announcement List is 
now ready. Sent post free on application. 








182, High Holborn, W.C. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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—_@— 


Nunburnholme: its History and Anti- 
quities. By the Rev. M. C. F. Morris. 
(Frowde.) 


THERE seems to be something in the 
Yorkshire air which leads certain of the 
beneficed clergy to write with vividness 
and accuracy of the parishes with which 
they are connected. Among the best of 
the topographical writings of recent 
years are the late Canon Atkinson’s 
‘Forty Years of a Moorland Parish’ 
and Mr. Brooke’s ‘ Slingsby and Slingsby 
Castle.’ To these and others of their 
class may now be added Mr. Morris’s 
account of the small parish of Nunburn- 
holme, of which he has been rector for 
the last fifteen years, in succession to his 
father, the Rev. F. O. Morris of ornitho- 
logical fame. 

Nunburnholme, which stands at the 
extreme western edge of the East Riding 
wolds, is a long, narrow parish with a 
much-diversified geological surface, and 
varied and picturesque scenery. The 
population is but little over 200, and the 
area about 1,850 acres; yet, under the 
skilled hand of the rector, its story is well 
worth telling, and the manner in which 
it is treated ought to make this book of 
considerable interest to many of those 
who have no immediate acquaintance 
with either the place or the district. 
The pages are so pleasantly and easily 
written, without any undue intrusion of 
scholarship or dry archeological details, 
that the book might well serve as a model 
for those who have wit and patience 
sufficient to draw up a genuine history of 
the parish in which they live. 

The introductory chapter deals with 
the geological formation and cultivation 
of the surface :— 

** Until within the last hundred years or so, 
when Sir Tatton Sykes and others discovered 





the capabilities of the wolds for growing corn 
and turnips, there were probably few parts of 
England that had undergone less change in 
appearance than the Wold district of the 
East Riding. Its long stretches of wave-like 
rolling and open country, covered with fine 
grass, must have looked much the same as 
they did when the ancient Britons were 
living here, clustered together in their rude 
hut-like dwellings.” 

In the same section there is a good 

summary of the prehistoric and Roman 
records of the parish, and this is followed 
by a concise treatment of the descent 
of the manor, which has been successively 
held by a large number of distinguished 
families, beginning in early days with the 
great feudal house of Greystoke, from 
whom it passed by marriage, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, to the 
Dacres, and thence to the Howards and 
Cavendishes. In 1847 the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire sold the Londesborough pro- 
perty, including the manor of Nunburn- 
holme, to Mr. George Hudson, the once- 
celebrated “Railway King.” It after- 
wards passed to the Earls of Londes- 
borough. Mr. Morris has been successful 
in finding a considerable number of 
manorial court rolls, which begin early in 
the seventeenth century ; from these he 
gives a variety of interesting extracts. 
- The third chapter treats of the church 
and benefice. The church, though small, 
is an interesting fabric, chiefly of Norman 
date, but includes some thirteenth-century 
features. During a restoration in 1873 
two of the original three sections of a 
richly ornamented pre-Norman cross shaft 
were discovered, and these have been 
replaced in position in the churchyard. 
The designs are unusual, and date from 
the Viking period between 900 and 1000. 
The late Romilly Allen considered this 
cross shaft to be of exceptional historical 
value; he dealt with it at length in The 
Reliquary for April, 1901, and illustrations 
of it are here reproduced from that 
journal. 

Mr. Morris has shown much industry 
in drawing up, with a considerable amount 
of annotations, a complete list of fifty- 
five rectors, beginning with Alan de 
Hessell, who was instituted by Arch- 
bishop Walter Gray in 1240. Up to 
1268 the patronage of this rectory was 
in the hands of the prior and convent of 
the neighbouring Austin house of Warter ; 
but in that year Archbishop Gray effected 
an exchange by which this rectory was 
transferred to himself and his successors, 
with whom it remains. We are glad 
to find that Mr. Morris has not fallen into 
the trap, complacently entered by the 
usual run of topographical writers in 
the Yorkshire diocese, of accepting the 
easily accessible Torre MSS. as authori- 
tative and conclusive. Torre was an 
industrious compiler, in the seventeenth 
century, from the original episcopal 
registers of the see, drawing up lists of all 
the. holders of benefices; but the few 
who are acquainted with the actual 
registers are well aware that Torre made 
a variety of mistakes, both of omission 
and commission, particularly the former. 
Thus, in the thirteenth-century records, 





Mr. Morris has found entries at York of 
the institution of two rectors of this 
parish of the days of Archbishop 
Giffard who escaped the notice of 
Torre. Among the later rectors is 
mentioned the case of William Page, 
D.D., who held the benefice from 1816 to 
1818. His was a gross instance of 
pluralism. He was at one and the 
same time, in addition to being rector 
of Nunburnholme, head-master of West- 
minster School, rector of Quainton, vicar 
of Willan and Steventon, prebendary of 
Westminster, and sub-almoner. There 
is no indication in the registers that he 
ever resided in this parish; Mr. Morris 
concludes that he probably visited the 
place only once, namely, when he was in- 
ducted. The author seems to be unaware 
that some of the bishops of that period 
not infrequently permitted induction by 
proxy. Charles Dyson, who held the 
living from 1818 to 1829, was a happy 
contrast to his predecessor. He was a 
generous and devoted parish priest, a 
great scholar, and for a time a fellow of 
his college, Corpus Christi, Oxford. Dyson 
was the intimate friend of John Keble, 
Arnold, and J. T. Coleridge, and it is said 
that it was chiefly owing to his advice 
and influence that Keble was induced to 
publish ‘ The Christian Year.’ 

The parish registers of Nunburnholme 
begin in 1586. The annotations on 
specific entries are throughout written in 
a bright and informing way, without 
any undue extension. In a baptismal 
entry of 1731 the father of the child is 
described as a “ datall man.” Mr. Morris 
adds that the word is still common enough 
in parts of the East Riding (and to this 
we may add North Riding), though it is 
now written “ daytal”’ ; it merely signifies 
that the man was a day labourer, or paid 
by the day. By far the greater part of 
the agricultural work used to be done 
by those who were hired for the year at 
Martinmas. 

The sixth chapter contains a charming 
account of the small Benedictine nunnery, 
which was founded in the twelfth century, 
and has obviously given the prefix 
“nun” to the present name of the village 
and parish. Like every one of unbiassed 
mind who has gravely studied the medieval 
religious houses of England and the 
manner of their suppression, Mr. Morris 
has come to the conclusion that 
the monastic visitors appointed by 
Thomas Cromwell were men of the vilest 
stamp, odious slander-mongers, whose 
charges are unworthy of credence. He 
does not hesitate to describe Legh and 
Layton, the two visitors of this priory in 
1535, as “ ruffians,” and adds :— 

“‘There can be little doubt that had the 
question of the continuance or otherwise of 
our nunnery been decided by those living on 
the spot and in the immediate neighbourhood, 
the vast majority would have given their 
voices in its favour.” 


Two of the later chapters—those that 
deal with field names and the dialect— 
treat of subjects in which Mr. Morris, 
as shown by his previous writings, such 
as ‘ Yorkshire Folk-Talk,’ is an expert. 
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The account of the parish, with its great 
fields, before the enclosures of 1755 had 
taken place, is a straightforward, graphic 
bit of writing, which brings home to us 
in a few sentences the true nature of the 
open-field system of agriculture which 
prevailed throughout England for many 
centuries. 

Mr. Morris contends, after a con- 
vincing fashion, that the old dialect 
or folk-speech of East Yorkshire might 
rightly be termed Anglo-Scandinavian, for 
the elements of the Norse language even 
now are greatly prevalent. In addition 
to a considerable number cf words in 
common use which are strictly Norse, and 
unknown in other parts of England, 
there is a large vocabulary which differs 
but slightly from the general usage of the 
king’s English. Such variations are com- 
monly passed over, as mere mispronuncia- 
tions, by those who have made no study 
of the dialect. But doot for doubt, his 
for house, bink for bench, toon for town, 
pund for pound, and tumm’l for tumble 
are more like their Scandinavian originals 
than are the usually accepted forms and 
pronunciations of the same words. Mr. 
Morris lays particular stress, as an example, 
on the common word his, arguing that his 
is right, and “ house ” is wrong ; that is to 
say, his is in exact unison with the Norse 
sound of the word whence ours is derived, 
and is thus pronounced by all Scandi- 
navians to-day, including Icelanders ; 
and it certainly was Ais in Saxon times. 
Moreover, the Yorkshire use of the word 
is somewhat different from that of ordinary 
modern English. 

** Tt sounds almost like a riddle to ask when 
is a man at one and the same time in his 
house and not in his house. The answer is, 
when he is upstairs, The explanation is this. 
Our Yorkshire folk do not speak about a 
bedroom as part of the house proper ; the his 
is the downstairs daily-room where they sit : 
the word bedroom, by the way, is never used ; 
it is always called ‘t’ chaam’r’ (the chamber). 
I was once visiting an old man who was ill, 
and I found him upstairs in bed ; he told me 
that he had not been ‘i’ t’ hoos for mair ’an 
a week.’ I imagine the old Yorkshire use 
of this word is due to the fact that in olden 
days the houses of the poor had no upstair 
rooms. ‘To this day in the country places in 
Western Denmark, it is a rare thing to find an 
old cottage with a sleeping-place anywhere 
but on the ground floor. If there is an upper 
story at all, it is merely used as a store- 
room or granary.” 


Local etymologists and students of 
dialect cannot fail to appreciate Mr. 
Morris’s handling of the topics in which 
they are interested. Many readers will 
find a good deal that is novel and inform- 
ing in his account of Elizabethan Nun- 
burnholme and in the chapter termed 
‘ Agricultural Notes.’ Other sections deal 
with important families, and with the 
birds and flowers of the district; whilst 
antiquaries will find in the appendixes 
transcripts of a variety of early charters 
pertinent to the parish. 

A number of illustrations, a good map, 
and a satisfactory index add to the value 
of one of the best topographical books 


A Sister of Marie Antoinette: the Life 
Story of Maria Carolina, Queen of 
Naples. By Mrs. Bearne. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Mrs. BrEarNeE follows the fashion in 
making an attempt to divorce biography 
from history. ‘‘ The more serious student 
of history” is several times warned off 
her pages ; and any pretence to research 
is expressly disclaimed in the Preface. 
Yet, though “the life and personal 
history” of Maria Carolina, Queen of 
Naples, is stated to be her theme, the 
author seems to have made herself ac- 
quainted with works of a larger scope 
than the compilation of a chronicle 
of gossip would have necessitated, and 
tc have formed with their help decided 
conclusions of her own. Although the 
references she makes to authorities are 
not over-precise, she is at least conscious 
of the propriety of giving sound work to 
her readers. She is herself evidently 
a good linguist. The result is an interest- 
ing and not uninstructive piece of his- 
torical biography, which may easily be 
supplemented or corrected by those who 
wish to pursue the subject further. 

The author is doubtless right in thinking 
that most people know little about Marie 
Antoinette’s sisters. Of the daughters 
of Maria Theresa (or Theresia, as Mrs. 
Bearne calls her), Carolina was the only 
one besides the unfortunate Queen of 
France who figured prominently on the 
European stage. Some account of the 
others and their brothers, two of whom 
became Emperor, is given in the opening 
section of the volume. Neither of the 
two historical personages was their 
mother’s favourite. Yet the Empress 
considered that of all her daughters 
Carolina resembled her the most. Mrs. 
Bearne remarks that the Queen of Naples, 
like her mother, did her utmost to obtain 
a lasting influence over her daughters, 
and that, like her, she unfortunately 
had favourites. 

Between Marie Antoinette and Maria 
Carolina there was a strong resemblance 
in person, but those who knew them 
both awarded intellectual superiority to 
the latter. Where the Neapolitan Queen 
showed her inferiority was in her in- 
capacity for bearing adversity. ‘She 
would never have said, like her sister,’ 
notes the present writer, “ ‘J’ai tout vu, 
tout su, et tout pardonné.’” Yet it must | 
be said on her behalf, that though she | 
had only exile to face, her trial was more 


in the marriage contract of her daughter 


with Ferdinando IV. of Naples that 
Maria Carolina should sit and vote in 
the State Council when she had borne 
an heir. The Queen of Naples fully 
inherited her mother’s predilection for 
public business. She was successful in 
shaking off Spanish influences in Nea- 
politan affairs, and aided Acton in his 
work of making her State a power to 
be reckoned with in Italy. Her husband 
was content, except at rare intervals, 
to leave everything in their hands, so 
long as he could have plenty of hunting 
and fishing, and indulge in an occasional 
frolic with the lazzaroni and a fleet- 
ing amour with a mistress. A typical 
Southern Italian, he did not deserve 
his popularity. The cruelties perpetrated 
by Bomba’s grandfather have, as the 
author points out, been unfairly attributed 
to his wife’s influence; whereas they 
took place during her absence, and while 
her power was temporarily in abeyance. 
Conversely, the administrative reforms 
inaugurated in the pre - revolutionary 
period have been, without reason ascribed 
to the King. 

Whilst the author’s critical strictures 
upon the general tone, and some of 
the specific statements, of Colletta and 
other revolutionary writers appear to 
be justified, she cannot be considered 
free herself from an opposite bias. Not 
only revoluticnists, but also “ radicals ” 
(a favourite term with her), seem to be 
in her mind synonymous with everything 
base and immoral. Mrs. Bearne writes 
obscurely of the causes of quarrel between 
Naples and the French Republic in 1792 ; 
and her statement that ‘ Ferdinando 
did blame the Queen for the plight they 
were in” seems hardly compatible with 
her anxiety a few pages earlier to combat 
any such assertion with regard to the 
first flight to Sicily. The annulling of 
Ruffo’s convention with Caracciolo may 
have been perfectly consistent, as Mrs. 
Bearne holds, with international practice, 
and the Queen may have had little to 
do with Nelson’s action: but the note 
on the subject is by itself inconclusive, 
nor, if blame attaches to the English 
admiral’s action, is it to be removed by 
the consideration of his “‘ not inexplicable’’ 
dislike of “ the French and the Jacobins.” 
And when, in discussing the execution 
of Caracciolo, the author remarks that 
“the fate of André at the hands of 
Washington has not....caused that emi- 
nent republican to be called a tyrant or 





prolonged. Napoleon evidently had some | 
such opinion of the consort of Ferdinando | 
as Mirabeau expressed of the wife of | 
Louis XVI. The sisters were linked | 
alike in the affections of early youth 
and in their political enmities. The 
avenging of Marie Antoinette’s death, 
and steadfast opposition to the principles 
of those who had brought it about and 
their successors, was Maria Carolina’s 
life-task. In her study she kept a picture 
of the Queen of France, inscribed: “Je 
poursuiverai ma vengeance jusqu’au tom- 
beau.” 





dealing with a single parish which it has 
been our lot to notice. x 





The Empress Maria Theresa stipulated 


murderer by radical writers,” 

she misses the point altogether, which 
is that André was a spy, even though 
he was “a loyal soldier and stainless 
gentleman.” 

Mrs. Bearne does not venture to defend 
the obstinate vagaries of her hercine’s 
later years. She admits that Maria 
Carolina “ had no discrimination of charac- 
ter in choosing her friends, and no reserve 
or caution when she had chosen them,” 
though a plausible plea is advanced 
for her notorious spy system. She denies, 
probably with reason, that the Queen 
was personally implacable or inclined to 
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cruelty; and she very fairly places 
against the revolutionary hypothesis of 
scandalous letters of hers found in the 
Naples archives, and suppressed in the 
family interest, the blameless tenor of 
her existing volumincus correspondence. 
She, is, however, constrained tc admit 
that the Queen’s oppositicn to the 
Sicilian demands was unreasonable, and 
that the action which she took to repress 
them justified the English intervention. 

It is clear that at this period the 
Queen’s mind had become unhinged by 
her sufferings ; and as she would nct of 
her own will retire into private life, 
England could hardly have done anything 
better for the general good than send 
her back tc Austria. When it was too 
late, Maria Carolina seems to have realized 
her own mistakes, for she said to a 
friend :— 

‘** For a long time I have believed that I 

knew how to govern, and I have only found 
out my mistake when it was too late. In 
order to rule men wisely one should study 
and understand them; this I did not do. 
If ever God should restore me to the throne, 
I will begin a new life.’’ 
But this she had never a chance cf doing, 
her death taking place while the Ccngress 
of Vienna was sitting. She lived, how- 
ever, to forgive Napoleon, and to urge 
her grand-niece, Marie Louise, not to 
abandon him: it is said that the exiled 
Queen had more influence than any one 
else over that unsatisfactory person. 

Mrs. Bearne has printed in her book 
several letters of Maria Carolina, most 
of them from the Broadley Collection. 
The explanation that her customary 
signature was Charlotte shculd have 
come after the first of them. Several 
are addressed to ‘‘ Milady Hamilton” : 
they are usually in very indifferent 
French. It is not stated who was the 
recipient of those printed on pp. 406-7. 
In one of these the unintelligible “ mare- 
lier” is a manifest misprint for marcher. 
On p. 292 the substitution of an n 
for an m (“n’étant” for ‘‘ m’étant ”’) 
materially affects the sense. Other mis- 
prints are “ Paisello” (p. 363) and 
“©1815” fcr 1805 (p. 365). The transla- 
tions are in most cases good. The name 
of the victor of Maida was Sir Jchn (not 
‘** Sir Robert’) Stuart. The illustrations 
are passable, but the index is ludicrously 
inadequate. 








The Clyde, River and Firth. Painted by 
Mary Y. and J. Young Hunter. De- 
scribed by Neil Munro. (A. & C. Black.) 


Guiascow, we learn, is “no place for 
the singleminded enthusiast whose passion 
is trout fishing or the collection of birds’ 
eggs.” It is a mighty place for trade, 
“with a stern and arid Sabbath, and a 
preposterous early hour for the closing of 
public-houses.” Above it you find the 
river, in it the harbour, below it the firth. 
All three have their beauties, rendered with 
such grace and variety in the 67 water- 
colour illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter that the difficulty is to determine 
whether the brilliancy of Neil Munro’s 








letterpress is more a literary reflection of 
his colleagues’ artistic impressions, or a 
revelaticn of his own filial pride in the 
firth. The river “from a mossy cup in 
a nook of barren hill,” and the estuary 
down to Ailsa Craig, are shown under 
many phases of wind and weather, with 
castles, mountains, hill-sides, waterfalls, 
villages, orchards, andj fishing pools; the 
harbour and shipping; and the yacht- 
flecked lower waters and mountain-girt 
lochs, with endless glens and islands and 
landmarks of history since the Norsemen’s 
time. The fidelity of these sketches is 
as marked a characteristic as their win- 
someness. Perhaps the ships sometimes 
come out rather hard and stiff, although 
the lighter craft, with the sweep of their 
white sails, are finely caught in motion. 
The Clyde is set down truly as well as 
beautifully, for the too frequent sky of 
lead is not flattered out of these land- 
scapes. For examples of singularly happy 
achievement it may be enough to refer to 
the pictures of Glen Croe, of Tinto, and of 
Corra Linn. 

Neil Munro starts his text with a 
whimsical adventure, a nefarious enter- 
prise of himself and a co-conspirator 
against the very existence of the river. 
At its veritable source, where a hat would 
cover the nascent stream, a bottle of hock 
was emptied to the honour of all rivers, 
but specially to Clyde, ‘‘ the mother of 
our fortunes”; then the two traitors took 
the cork—made, alas! in Germany—and 
feloniously corked the rill. They fled, to 
be haunted, however, on their homeward 
way by a blood-guilty consciousness of 
the first stillness of innumerable centuries 
coming upon Corra Linn, of Bothwell’s 
ruined keep aghast over an empty and 
arid chasm, and Glasgow horrified to 
find her ships heeled over in the fetid 
ooze! The note of persiflage, here 
luxuriant, is frequently in evidence, 
sometimes in sheer buoyancy of spirits, 
sometimes as a sly touch of sarcasm, often 
as a humorous turn to the emotion of a 
man who knows and loves his Clyde—for 
that is the underlying note of all. 
The author is incorrigible: he not 
only dares to chaff the sacrosanct Words- 
worth and Turner and Johnson, but also 
quotes a benighted passage of disrespect 
to the grave Hunterian Museum itself. 
He hesitates to deify the Corporation of 
Glasgow, indicates objection to a Cove- 
nanter dying in his well-earned bed, and 
can be guilty of playful disparagement of 
suburban charms. Thus :— 


“There is a certain air—not, strictly speak- 
ing, hauteur, let us call it dignity or self- 
respect—about Helensburgh which makes it 
stand aloof from the vulgar competition of 
other towns for popular recognition. It does 
not advertise itself as the ‘ Madeira of Scot- 
land,’ and, following the counsel of Fénelon, 
does everything without excitement, simply 
in the spirit of grace.” 


But Helensburgh has its revenge, for even 
a picturesque pen may find it difficult to 
realize the spirit of grace in Greenock, and 
may betray symptoms of exhaustion when 
Gourock is the theme. 


Glasgow the writer describes as 





constructing ships’ hulls “ by the mile,” 
but he has the consideration (worthy of 
grateful recognition) neither to explain its 
well-known superiority over Edinburgh, 
nor to derive the place-name from a 
happy family or a coloured greyhound, 
nor to account for the fishmarket sense of 
“Glasgow magistrate.” You get these 
things, as he suavely indicates regarding 
some such, ‘in all the other books about 
the Clyde.” While his chapters are 
essentially open-air essays, they form a 
comprehensive survey, historical and 
descriptive, in which the characteristics of 
the river and its communities, past and 
present, are shown with surprising 
freshness, and even gaiety. 

His chief sympathies are apparently 
those of an angler and a yachtsman. He 
pictures the dead season of the yachts 
laid up in rows for the winter, dismasted, 
pathetic—like Greenwich pensioners, who 
will never again go back to sea—while 
their owners are “counting the days till 
they shall return to the sport of kings.” 

*““But no sooner do the birds of the wood 
begin to build than those seabirds, infecied 
by the Spring, begin to stir: as the days 
lengthen they come flying forth, and shake 
their wings injthe heat of the sun, and grow 
bolder and stronger till with the swallow 
they remember and soar into the old familiar 
blue. Then the Firth of Clyde is itself again, 
and standing on its shore you see these 
swooping vessels wheel and poise, as things 
all quivering with life, invested with some 
soul of reason. Of all the varied crafts 
that make the estuary a busy highway, 
there are three that eminently delight the 
artist's eye—not the frequent ship of war 
with her sinister grey reptile aspect, nor the 
ocean liner like a tenement afloat, nor the 
great white steam yacht that is a palace, 
nor the sordid ‘ tramp,’ but the square-rigged 
merchantman, the humble lighter and the 
cutter yacht. The doom of the sailing ship 
is knelled, they say, but still white barques 
and brigantines rise day by daylike phantoms 
of dead armadas, and come round the Cloch 
as proud and stately as of old: their figure- 
heads stretch and aspire in ivory and gold 
as though only they knew the secret of the 
sea, and aresinging night and day as they 
lead the way over its unseen paths.”’ 

The fisher-town of Tarbert would have 
had its interest heightened by a note 
that it was once the county town of a 
forgotten shire of Tarbert. Rosneath, 
which Scott “ proclaimed an island,” was 
long before Sir Walter’s day styled 
“insula ” in title-deeds—an island in the 
older popular conception perhaps not 
requiring rigorously to be surrounded by 
water. Finlayston is associated with an 
unusual feudal service, which should 
interest our author. The feuars of six- 
teenth-century Earls of Glencairn in Salt- 
coats, Ayrshire, were bound to supply the 
best boat the town could boast in order to 
convey, in March, the earls’ chattels by sea 
from their mansion at Kerelaw, Saltcoats, 
to their other mansion of Finlayston, 
Renfrewshire, and to take them back in 
July. Dumbuck, the fine height above 
Bowling, had an old proverb sometimes 
used to denote its command of Dumbarton: 
*‘He that beareth Dumbuck may bear 
Dumbarton.” Such press errors as ‘“‘ have ”’ 
for has (p. 42) and “ hoardes” (p. 176) 
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are venial blemishes in a beautiful book, 
which is an excellent memorial cf 
the Clyde, viewed through three happy 
temperaments. 








John Law of Lauriston. By A. W. 
Wiston-Glynn. (E. Saunders & Co.) 


WHEN a beck comes in a guise so gracious 
as this; when it opens easily and flatly ; 
when printing and paper are such that it 
is a pleasure to read and to handle; and 
when there is a margin of lavish generosity, 
even the most austere of critics would 
reel his task ungracious if ccnscience 
compelled him to find fault. But in 
the present case there is so much to 
praise and so little tc challenge that he 
can enjoy all these luxuries at his ease. 
Moreover, even here he can find something 
at which to cavil; for the portrait of 
Law which forms the frontispiece came 
away from its place at the first opening 
of the book, and has been an anxiety ever 
since. 

The career of John Law of Lauriston, 
now for the first time edequately depicted, 
is assuredly one of the most extracrdinary 
in history, at any rate in the history of 
finance. The young adventurer, with his 
charms of person and address, financial 
genius, commanding audacity, and san- 
guine temperament (unhampered by any 
discernible alloy of positive scruple) played 
upon the credulity and the distress of a 
bankrupt and despairing people so suc- 
cessfully that he virtually controlled 
its national fortunes, making and un- 
making ministers, and tossing its finances 
from hand to hand like a juggler with 
his balls. He even made it believe that 
it was at the very height <f prosperity 
when it was really in the lowest depths 
of insolvency, and that out of waste paper 
he had created illimitable wealth. It is 
satisfactory that the tribute of posterity 
to such a career has come at last from 
such capable hands. Mr. Wiston-Glynn, 
indeed, appears to have been so cap- 
tured by his hero that he sometimes 
is over-generous in his application of 
whitewash to what strikes us as sheer 
dishonesty, and here and there our taste 
in some details of composition differs from 
his. None the less his book is a deeply 
interesting record of an amazing episode, 
and it is written with clearness, sobriety, 
and that avoidance of unnecessary detail 
which comes only from ripe knowledge 
of a theme. 

We have one word of warning for the 
reader who is unskilled in the technicalities 
of finance. Unless he can walk with 
fair certainty in the financial jungle of 
specie, forced currency, paper money, 
scrip, face values, billets d’état, and the 
like, we counsel diffidence and patience. 
There is, however, in this strange story, 
apart from technicalities, a wide field 
of human interest in which all can share, 
and to which, therefore, we shall confine 
the reader’s attention. 

John Law was born of a banking stock, 
his father, who died when John was thir- 
teen, being a “ goldsmith ” of high stand- 





ing and importance in Edinburgh. Care- 
fully educated under his mother’s care, 
the boy displayed remarkable aptitude 
for mathematics, especially as bearing 
upon financial and economic problems. 
But he formed a strange study in con- 
trasts. By the time he was twenty-one, 
Beau Law, as he was named by the 
women for his handsome person, engaging 
manners, and taste for gallantry, had 
made his way to London, and had estab- 
lished his reputation as a roué and a 
gambler. Within three years he had 
dissipated a handsome fortune, plunged 
himself in debt, killed his man in a duel 
about a woman, escaped from prison 
and trial for murder to St. Germains, 
and there seduced another man’s wife. 
Obtaining no encouragement at the exiled 
Court, he employed the next three or 
four years in a gambling trip through 
the principal cities of Europe. Mr. 
Wisten-Glynn thus describes it :— 
“Gambling in his case was no mere 
means of satisfying an uncontrollable 
passion. He did not conduct it pro- 
miscuously. He based his speculations upon 
a system which he had developed for his 
own guidance after the most careful study 
of the laws of chance. Although success 
did not invariably attend his play, the 
balance of probability was so frequently in 
his favour that he was not only able to 
maintain his position as a gentleman of 
worth, but to amass a considerable fortune 
in an incredibly short period of time. No 
doubt the cool, calculating Scotchman, apart 
from any merit his system of play may have 
possessed, was more likely to rise from the 
table with success than those with whom he 
would choose to gamble. Not only would 
his confidence and boldness irritate and 
excite his opponents, but the reputation his 
skill had acquired for him would be in itself 
a disturbing element to their minds, and 
render them unequal to his superior play.”’ 


Upon which it occurs to us to remark 
that “systems” are fallible; that there 
is such a thing as “ correcting fortune ” ; 
and that even Barry Lyndon, who under- 
stood that art, was not always successful 
at play. But while money was Law’s 
immediate object, there is no dispute 
that he had far higher ultimate ambitions. 
Two things stand out clearly in Mr. 
Wiston-Glynn’s account : first, that Law 
had already conceived, and had the most 
intense desire to apply on a large scale, 
economic theories far in advance of his 
time, and moreover took every oppor- 
tunity of equipping himself for his mission ; 
and next, that to regard him as emotionally 
or consciously solicitous for the welfare 
of humanity is absurd : there was no more 
benevolence towards humanity in what 
he ultimately did than there is on the 
part of an enlightened farmer towards 
the land which he treats with a new 
manure, or towards the flock upon which 
he experiments with a new kind of food. 
There is not a sign that Law ever thought 
of gratitude or affection from any human 
being ; and assuredly he never received it. 

In 1699 Law returned to Scotland, where, 
in the panic which followed the collapse 
of the Darien scheme, he hoped to preach 
his gospel with success. But his time 
was not yet; his proposals for a 





Council of Trade which should control 
the national treasury and direct the 
national revenue, and later, in 1705, 
for the establishment of a Land Bank, 
with power to issue notes to landlords 
secured upon their estates, and having a 
forced currency at their face value, 
were successively rejected by the Scottish 
Parliament. 

In pushing these proposals Law had 
expended the tribute which he had levied 
en Europe, and was forced to fill his 
purse again by exercising his skill and 
his “ system ” upon his own countrymen. 
This career, however, was cut short by the 
passing of the Act of Union, which rendered 
him liable to arrest on the old murder 
charge, which was still being pressed, 
as if he were in England. Consequently 
he sailed to the Hague, and, “with a 
keen eye to the weaknesses of a people, 
introduced the Dutch to the exciting 
possibilities of the lottery system,” which 
was taken up with enthusiasm until the 
Grand Pensionary, “being also a nice 
calculator,” discovered that Law had 
secured for himself about 200,000 guilders 
by his philanthropy. Law was thereupon 
** privately advised by the States to leave 
their dominions.” So for six more years 
he went back to the old Barry Lyndon 
trade, with entire success, and ‘“ quickly 
gained a notoriety throughout Europe 
as a player of remarkable and unvarying 
success in every game of chance.” 

“ He seems first to have gone to Paris, 
which afforded a rich and extensive field for 
gambling operations, and his good fortune 
brought around him a cringing crowd of 
followers, hoping to attract to themselves 
some of the glamour that surrounded the 
person of their idol. In his train were to 
be found the flower of the French nobility. 
He spent his time in the houses of the aris- 
tocracy of the day, of whom he was at all 
times a favoured guest, not less by his 
skilful play than by his pleasant, affable 
manner and brilliant conversation and wit. 
Faro was the game in which he most de- 
lighted, and at the houses of Poisson, 
Duclos, and at the Hétel de Gesvres he held 
a sort of faro bank, and the entrée to these 
houses was considered a matter of the 
greatest favour. In the fashionable crowd 
of excited gamesters Law was the only one 
who remained absolutely cool, whatever the 
fortunes of the game.” 


But, favcured guest as he was, he was 
clearly regarded as too expensive an 
acquisiticn; and he was served—this 
time publicly—with a notice to leave 
Paris within twenty-four hours, since 
“he knew how to play too well at the 
games he had introduced.” 

Once more he went on tour. His 
former prowess had not been forgotten, 
and this time his journey was a triumphal 
progress from city to city like that of a 
royal personage, rumour preceding him 
to herald his coming. ‘‘ He was,” Mr. 
Wiston-Glynn tells us, ‘no common 
gambler.” Neither was Barry Lyndon. 
““He was an accomplished man of the 
world, exquisitely courteous, and with 
interests that rose above the sordid 
pursuits from which he derived his 
primary prosperity.” Barry Lyndcn once 
more, by his own account. Finally, 
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“his poliical instincts ””»—for which, by 
the by, we have searched in vain—‘ were 
allowed free play, and by close observation 
he acquired the amplest knowledge of 
the industrial and economic conditions 
of the various countries he visited.” In 
fact, as a Frenchman would put it, he 
was a gambler—not to say a suspected 
card-sharper—only pour patienter, until 
he could appear in his prcper part 
of saviour of distressed nations. Of 
these there were several, and France 
seemed the most promising. So thither 
he betook himself once more, after six 
years’ absence, cnly to be baffled again 
by finding that Louis XIV. declined to 
accept economic salvation at the hands 
of a heretic. But if the King of France 
would not be saved, perhaps the King 
of Sardinia might be. That monarch, 
however, advised him to try France 
again. So Law returned to that most 
distressful country in 1714, and, secure 
in the favour of the Duke of Orleans 
(scon to be Regent), which he had acquired 
in his earlier visits, of the Comptroller- 
General, and the English Ambassador, 
Lord Stair, waited quietly for the death 
of the old King. With that event in 
the following year Law’s hour had arrived. 
Barry Lyndon gave place to the heaven- 
born financier of imperial instincts and 
scope. 

The story that follows is of the ascend- 
ancy of a strong man with ideas and with 
dynamic persuasiveness, an ascendancy 
made possible by the bewilderment of 
a degraded Court, a heartless and grasping 
noblesse, and an unguided and impover- 
ished people—a story of legitimate fiscal 
enterprise rapidly yielding to a speculative 
debauch, and then deteriorating into 
juggling, thimblerigging, and lies; of 
credulity, exultation, and madness, 
quickly followed by doubt, fury, and 
despair. In Mr. Wistonn - Glyn’s telling 
of it there is, even for the non-expert, 
not a dull page, from the formation of 
Law’s bank in May, 1716, to the day, 
four years later, when, amid the execra- 
tion of a nation, he barely escaped with 
his life, to resume—but with broken wits 
and on a lower plane—the sordid career 
of former days, until he died in utter 
poverty on March 21st, 1729. 

It is impossible to follow the author 
through the amazing record. Some of 
the pictures which lighten the analysis 
of the fiscal story—scenes such as those 
of the mad turmoil at the Company’s 
offices in the Rue Vivienne, and of the 
welter of confusion at the Exchange in 
the Rue Quincampoix—might have been 
witnessed on a smaller scale in our own 
little “ flutter” of the South Sea Bubble. 
But we produced nothing quite so 
humorous as our countryman Joseph 
Gage—one of the 305,000 foreigners 
who are said to have invaded Paris to 
join in the scramble—who seriously offered, 
first to the King of Poland and then to 
the King of Sardinia, three millions 
from the enormous fortune he had gained 
by speculation, if they would resign 
their crowns in his favour. Still more 
remarkable was the way in which social 





caste, the pride of the most exclusive 
noblesse in Europe, sullenly abased itself 
before the claims of wealth. Simple mar- 
riages, indeed, between newly enriched 
bourgeois or lackeys and the daughters 
of noble families were rare; but a com- 
promise was arranged :— 

“ Marriages of a very different class from 
these were brought into favour amongst this 
class of suitor during these days of financial 
excitement. These were known as marriages 
a réméré,—marriages with right of redemp- 
tion,—the distinctive feature of which con- 
sisted in the right of the noble husband to 
cancel the marriage at a future date. Marais 
instances the case of the Marquis D’Oise, 
of the house of Villars-Brancas, who entered 
into a proposal of marriage with a little girl 
of two years old, daughter of André the 
Mississippian. The betrothal was made 
with the consent of the two families. The 
Marquis was to have an annuity of 20,000 
livres until the marriage took place, and 
even in case it never took place. If it took 
place, the dowry was to be four millions. 
Little girls would no longer have dolls, but 
asked for ‘ Marquises of Oise to play with.’ 
This marriage, however, did not take place, 
the pretext for its cancellation being found 
in the subsequent fall of André on the col- 
lapse of the scheme. The marriage of the 
Count D’ Evreux was of the same class. His 
wife was a young girl of twelve, daughter of 
the famous Crozat. The Count received a 
sum of 2,000,000 livres on the marriage, 
but, subsequently gaining enormous profits 
on successful share transactions, repaid the 
dowry and obtained release from the nuptial 
tie.” 

The following picture is given by Lord 
Stair of the state to which Law himself 
was brought by the knowledge of the 
approaching collapse of his schemes, 
after three years of feverish applica- 
tion :— 

‘* To make matters better, Law’s head is so 
heated that he does not sleep at night, and 
he has formal fits of phrenzy. He gets out 
of bed almost every night and runs, stark 
staring mad, about the room, making a 
terrible noise; sometimes singing and 
dancing, at other times swearing and stamp- 
ing, quite out of himself....The officer of 
Law’s guard was the first that came, who 
found Law in his shirt, who had set two 
chairs in the middle of the room, and was 
dancing round them, quite out of his wits.” 

Another arresting passage is that 
which describes Law’s conversion to the 
Cathclic faith, which was necessary before 
he could, in France, hold any recognized 
official position. Conversion indeed, in 
any real sense of the word, there was 
none, for Law was as completely non- 
religious as he was non-moral. To such 
a man nothing which appeared necessary 
to the support of the tottering fabric 
could give a moment’s pause on its own 
merits. But there was, even in the 
prevailing demoralization, “danger of 
the public regarding the conversion of 
Law under royal auspices in the light 
of a highly scandalous proceeding ” ; 
while Law himself shrank from owning 
allegiance to a Church which could not 
approve of his irregular life :— 

‘Tt was accordingly necessary to have a 
very indulgent converter, one who would not 
only attest sincere conversion, but would at 
the same time refrain from interfering with 
Law’s connubial relations.” 








How all this was duly brought about by 
the insistence of the Regent, the finesse 
of Cardinal Dubois, and the profuse 
bribery of the two priests concerned, 
the official converter and the priest of 
Law’s parish church, should be studied 
in Mr. Wiston-Glynn’s pages. They make 
rare reading, and we are glad that he has 
left the story as it stands without comment. 

One of the chief virtues of the book 
is, indeed, the absence of comment. 
When Mr. Wiston-Glynn does intervene, . 
it is, as we have said, to impress upon 
us that Law’s views were sound ; that in 
the main he was, as to private gain, 
astonishingly disinterested; and_ that, 
had he been left to himself, had he not 
been thwarted by the ill-advised meddling 
of the Regent and the persistent intrigues 
of jealous and unprincipled rivals, he would 
have successfully brought order out of 
chaos, and national prosperity out of 
the very extremity of distress. We are 
obliged to confess that, in view of 
Law’s earlier life; his almost invariable 
“Juck” at cards; his expulsion, first 
from Holland and then from France, and 
the reasons for such drastic treatment; the 
barefaced ‘‘ booming” of the Mississippi 
scheme, described on p. 67; and many 
incidents of similar import, we are unable 
to accept our author’s views without a 
good deal of reserve, and indeed without 
a smile. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Second Selves. By Algernon Gissing. 
(John Long.) 

THERE has been more of promise than 
achievement in Mr. Gissing’s work so far ; 
but this story cannot be said to contain 
much of either. One or two characters in 
it are rather striking, after their fashion ; 
but none of them is convincing, and no 
single incident of the plot impresses one 
as inevitable. Two young Oxford under- 
graduates are introduced in rural sur- 
roundings. One is a good fellow, the 
author tells us—his actions merely demon- 
strate his foolishness—and the other is a 
thoroughpaced blackguard of the senti- 
mental type, with leanings towards crime. 
The good fellow deliberately saddles him- 
self with the onus of the other man’s 
crime, because he admired the latter’s 
father; and so we arrive at rather tame 
complications. Mr. Gissing can do better 
than this, or we have been deceived in 
him. 


The White Wedding. By M. P. Shiel. 
(Werner Laurie.) 
THERE is a touch of power about Mr. 
Shiel’s work; but, in this as in previous 
books from his pen, it is a touch utterly 
undisciplined, unrestrained to the verge of 
riotousness. He presents to us a curious, 
crazy girl, anemic, but passionate. The 
scene is laid in the west of England, but the 
atmosphere is reminiscent rather of the 
remoter parts of Ireland. Mr. Shiel has a 
remarkable forcefulness and imaginative 
vehemence, if he would but seek to 
master his undoubted talent, instead of 
allowing it to master him. A strangely 
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ill-written announcement on the cover of 
the story tells us that a stage version is 
being prepared, and, rightly handled, the 
book should make a stirring play. <A 
gamekeeper (with the mind of a cultured 
nobleman) loves a woman who has caught 
the fancy of his master. The master, a 
soldier, is called to South Africa, and, out 
of his lifelong devotion, the servant 
swears to preserve and protect the girl for 
his employer. The method forced upon 
the gamekeeper is that of marriage. To 
prevent the contract being binding, and 
preserve their common heroine for his 
master, the gamekeeper first marries an 
old hag in London, and then goes through 
the form of marriage with the girl he really 
loves. Then come exciting complications. 


The Sacred Herb. 
(John Long.) 


A COMPLICATED succession of incidental 
thrills, with a suspicion of the occult in 
the atmosphere, is our impression of Mr. 
Hume’s latest book. Two startling 
murders (each of them combined with 
the catalepsis of a witness on whom may 
fall the burden of suspicion) provide the 
problem for solution. In his own way 
the author has seldom done better, 
but the style of the book leaves much to 
be desired. 


By Fergus Hume. 


The Speculator. By Olive Christian Mal- 
very. (Werner Laurie.) 

THERE is no lack of either material or 
sensation in this volume, abounding as it 
does in conspiracies, assassinations, and 
Stock Exchange manceuvres; but the 
writing, though spirited and often interest- 
ing, is scarcely of the kind which carries 
conviction. We never entirely believe in 
the disguised heroine and her marvellous 
achievements, and we cannot help think- 
ing that the story would have been both 
more successful and more probable had 
she been content to carry on her financial 
operations without masquerading as a 
man, even though this would have 
entailed exclusion from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the “ House.” She is an excel- 
lent person, animated throughout by the 
highest motives, yet we confess that her 
husband’s unsympathetic attitude seems 
to us not altogether surprising. 


The Golden Fleece. By Reginald St. Barbe. 
(Sisley.) 

THis is a story of the type which is 
popular as a serial; but it is not a 
striking specimen of its class, and fails to 
hold our attention. Its hero is a “ Copper 
King” whose riches are derived from 
mines in Spain; and its heroine is the 
daughter of a choleric English squire (an 
almost intolerably stupid fellow), whom 
the hero unsuccessfully tries to preserve 
from the wiles of a fraudulent syndicate 
with a “salted” mine for sale. The 
incidents are mildly melodramatic, and 
mostly occur in the neighbourhood of 
Malaga; but there is no real flavour of 
Spain in the book. 





A New Cinderella. By Fred Whishaw. 
(John Long.) 

Tuts story of middle-class life in the 
suburbs is graphic, but terribly depressing. 
Jellibee, the City clerk, his vulgar wife 
and more vulgar daughters, the young 
men who surround them, and their modes 
of thought and speech are reproduced 
with obvious veracity. The character of 
the unselfish sister and drudge of the 
family is a wholesome disinfectant, but 
that of incr elderly lover redeems the 
story, which ends far more pleasantly 
than it begins. The criminal experience 
of Jellibee in a bucket-shop swindle is up 
to date. 


Dr. Burton’s Success. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Tuis is the continuation of a series of 
detective narratives of which the hero is 
a young doctor of New York. The book 
begins with a discovery and a pursuit 
involving ample ingenuity and excite- 
ment, and all the exploits of the amateur 
detective are very readable, though hardly 
up to the first section. The author has 
restrained to advantage his somewhat 
flamboyant style, which reached absurdity 
in earlier books. 


By A. C. Gunter. 








VERSE OLD AND NEW. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, The 
Romaunt of the Rose, and Minor Poems. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into English by 
Prof. Skeat. (Chatto & Windus.)—Prof. 
Skeat’s performance of his difficult—we 
might say hopeless—task is worthy of all 
praise. We can never look for anything 
approaching a really faithful rendering of 
Chaucer in modern verse, for changes of 
pronunciation, the vanishing of final e’s, 
and the modification of other endings—with 
their consequent havoc in rhyme and scan- 
sion—make consistent exactness an im- 
possibility ; while the modernizer, forced 
to tinker with lines, eliminate some words, 
change the position of others, and devise 
new rhymes, is in danger of obscuring—even 
destroying—the personality of the poet, 
which is one of the principal charms of such 
a work as ‘The Prologue.’ Again, the 
amount of innovation entailed by a com- 
pulsory departure from the original is 
not easily to be regulated; and as we are 
of opinion that Chaucer, early as his name 
figures on the roll of English literature, was 
yet guided by some sense of art, conscious 
or otherwise, in his choice and arrangement 
of words, any tampering therewith must 
tend rather to mutilation than exposition. 
The four concluding lines of the description 
of the Parson in ‘The Prologue’ form a 
striking illustration of this unavoidable 
drawback. 

In the original text, according to Prof. 
Skeat, they run :— 

He waned after no pompe and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spyced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve ; 
while in his modern English version they 
become :— 


Obsequious honour would he ne’er expect, 
Nor would pretended holiness affect ; 
But all that Christ and His apostles taught 
He preached, and first himself their lessons wrought. 
In the main, however, Prof. Skeat has 
grappled with his difficulties to some 
urpose, and does succeed now and again 
in conveying something of the Chaucerian 





flavour, as in the following lines from ‘ The 
Prologue,’ where the poet makes his apology 
for the stories to follow :— 

But first I pray you, of your courtesy, 

That never shall ye lay the blame on me, 

Although I speak herein with openness, 

And all their very words and ways express, 

Or though I give their speeches faithfully. 

For this ye needs must know as well as I, 

Whoe'er reports a story-telling man 

Must needs rehearse, as nigh as e’er he can, 

All words alike that come within his charge, 

Although the speaker’s style be broad and large ; 

Or else he tells the tale in words untrue, 

Or feigns the thing, or speaks in phrases new. 


Christ plainly spake Himself in holy writ ; 

Yet, well ye know, no homeliness is it. 

And Plato saith—whoever can him read— 
“The words should aye be cousins to the deed.” 

The difficulties which confront the 
modernizer in ‘The Romaunt of the Rose’ 
and the minor poems are similar in kind, 
particularly in the case of the latter, where 
complications of metre make an additional 
obstacle. Yet, speaking generally, we con- 
sider that Prof. Skeat has been more success- 
ful here than in the narrative style of ‘ The 
Prologue’ or ‘ The Romaunt of the Rose’ ; 
his rendering, for example, of the poem here 
called ‘Truth,’ but better known as the 
‘Balade de Bon Conseyl’—held by Ten 
Brink to be the poet’s last work—is remark- 
ably faithful and effective. We quote 
the second stanza :— 

Essay not all that’s crooked to redress, 

In trust on her that turneth as a ball: 
Great leisure lies in little business ; 

And eke beware to kick against an aw] ; 
Strive not as did the pitcher with the wall. 
Subdue thyself who blamest other's deed ; 
And Truth shall work deliverance indeed. 

The volume is furnished with an Intro- 
duction dealing with each of the poems 
selected, and there are notes, brief, but 
adequate for those who read for pleasure, 
of whom there should be many. Prof. 
Skeat is to be congratulated on a most able 
and scholarly attempt to achieve the 
impossible. 

The Posies. By George Gascoigne. Edited 
by John W. Cunliffe. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)—This, the first of the two 
volumes in which the complete works of 
Gascoigne are to be added to the ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge English Classics,” contains, among 
lesser things, his comedy ‘ Supposes ’— 
based on ‘Gli Suppositi’ of Ariosto, and 
the first prose humorous play in our lan- 
guage—together with the tragedy of 
‘ Jocasta,’ drawn from Euripides through 
Italian channels. To the serious student 
of literature the book will be of great 
value, for the text has been edited 
with scrupulous care; while to modern 
readers other than students we fancy that 
the wit and shrewdness of the three intro- 
ductory epistles in prose—‘* To the Reverend 
Divines, ‘To al Yong Gentlemen,’ and 
‘To the Readers Generally ’—will prove 
more attractive than the ‘ Lover’s Recan- 
tations’ and kindred plants that contribute 
so largely to the ‘ Flowers,’ ‘ Hearbes,’ and 
* Weedes’ which, in their turn, make up the 
* Posies.’ ‘Certayne Notes of Instruction 
concerning the Making of Verse’ are also 
included ; and these, in addition to much 
other wisdom, instil the sage, but seldom 
followed counsel: “In all these sortes of 
verses, when soever you undertake to 
write, avoyde prelixitie and tediousnesse.”’ 

The Appendix with which the volume 
is furnished deals with variant readings and 
the like, and is long and comprehensive. 


Minor Poems. By Michael Drayton. 
Edited by C. Brett. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. )—This admirable edition of Drayton’s 
lesser works is highly to be commended 
in: all respects, but especially for Mr. 
Brett’s choice of poems, which includes 
virtually all the sonnets; the ten ‘ Nim- 
phalls,’ or ‘The Muses’ Elizium,’ in their 
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completeness ; and the songs from. ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Garland.’ The editor’s treat- 
ment of the text, too, is most welcome in 
these days of modernization: it is based 
on the original editions, ignoring Drayton’s 
subsequent revisions; and the old spelling 
and, as far as possible, the old punctuation 
have been retained, with great advantage 
to such readers as desire to perceive 
something of the man behind his work— 
for the connexion between the spelling and 
the spirit of an old author is undoubted, 
though elusive. In addition, the volume 
contains the ‘Odes’ and the ‘ Elegies,’ 
the ever-delightful ‘ Nimphidia,’ and ‘The 
Shepherd’s Sirena’; while there are short 
textual notes and also an Appendix of 
“‘ fugitive pieces.’ Mr. Brett has provided 
an adequate Introduction—not too long— 
dealing with the life of Drayton and kindred 
matters; and the externals of the book— 
its binding, paper, and type—are delightful. 


Poems. By Mary E. Coleridge. With 
Prefatory Memoir by Henry Newbolt. 
(Elkin Mathews. )—The moststriking quality, 
to our mind, in these poems from the pen 
of Mary Coleridge, is the mystical vein which 
runs through many of them—a vein distinc- 
tive, original, and impressive. This is 
evident in such lyrics as ‘ Master and Guest,’ 
‘At Dead of Night,’ ‘The King’s Guard,’ 
and ‘ Unwelcome,’ the last named of which 
we quote as indicating both the power and 
the weakness of the author in this respect :— 
We were young, We were merry, we were very, very wise, 

And the door stood open at our feast, 


When there passed us & woman with the West in her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East. 


Oh, still grew the hearts that were beating so fast, 
The loudest voice was still. 

The jest died away on our lips as they passed, 
And the rays of July struck chill. 


The ruddy cups of wine turned pale on the board, 
The white bread black as soot. 

The hound forgot the hand of her lord, 
She fell down at his foot. 


Let me lie, let me lie, where the dead dog lies, 
Ere I sit me down again at a feast 
Where there passes a woman with the West in her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East. 
Here the metre is haunting, and the eerie 
atmosphere manifest ; but to the ordinary 
reader, even to the ordinary reader of poetry, 
the clue will, we venture to think, be wanting. 
As there is a point beyond which suggestion 
must not go, if it is to remain suggestion, 
so also there is a point to which it must 
attain, if it really is to suggest ; and in this 
case, and some others, it appears to us that 
the author has relied overmuch on the 
reader’s sympathetic interpretation of her 
words, though it is probable that a more 
sustained effort would have eliminated 
this weakness. The technique of the poems 
is generally admirable, and even the slightest 
of them share in the simplicity and sweetness 
of expression which seem to have been Miss 
Coleridge’s poetical heritage. These dis- 
tinctive qualities are well illustrated in the 
poem called ‘ Evening,’ which opens thus :— 
The great rain is over, 
The little rain begun, 
Falling from the higher leaves, 
Bright in the sun, 
Down to the lower leaves, 
One drop by one ; 
and in the stanzas on ‘ Knowledge,’ where 
the beauty of the thought owes much to the 
naturalness of the language which clothes 
it :-— 
Let weaker souls at His decree repine! 
“i To us eternity in time was given. 
Whene’er we parted, twas your death and mine. 
a hene’er we met again, why then ’twas Heaven. 
Now let the tempest rise, the fierce wind blow, 
_, And shake the house of life from floor to rafter ! 
Whichever goes, whichever stays, we know 
Both death and what comes after. 
_ In so large a collection of short poems, 
it is scarcely matter for surprise that there 
should be some which would have been 
better omitted, yet the general level is so 





high, and the lapses are so few, as to make 
our regret poignant that the author’s work 
is finished. 


Both in the dedication of Songs of Life 
and Love (Nutt), and in the concluding lines 
called ‘ Love’s Finale,’ Miss May Aldington 
seems to show an undue consciousness of 
the gravity of the message which she has 
to convey, for her ‘Songs,’ while often, 
metrically, commendable, and sometimes 
musical, are tricked out in all the conven- 
tional trappings of the minor poet—love, 
flowers, death, cruel seas, moonlight, and 
the rest, with little, so far as we can see, 
to suggest originality, whether in thought 
or treatment. There is a woeful inability 
to discern the trite in the following lines 
from ‘ The Answer’ :— 

Pulse of the earth, 

Deep throbbing sea, 

What do you mean? Vast mystery! 
and in the concluding verse of ‘The White 
Yacht’ :— 

Once a white yacht quivering sank, 

White foam seething o’er it ; 
When the sea-gull saw the wave, 
There was blood upon it. 

The apology for a rhyme in the second and 
fourth lines is the least of many blemishes. 
Carelessness is perhaps responsible in part 
for this and many similar features which 
render the book painfully amateurish. For 
example, ‘‘ dreams” is made to rhyme with 
** sleans,” and “‘ Divine”’ with “ sublime ”’ ; 
while in the first stanza of ‘I wonder’ the 
question of rhyme has been completely 
ignored, though those following are regular. 
Technique, especially when unsupported 
by the power of individual thought, is too 
lightly neglected by those who aspire to 
write verse. 


Myths about Monarchs (Eveleigh Nash), 
drawn for the most part from Herodotus, 
and set forth in the guise of light verse, 
are told with all the ease and apparently 
effortless smoothness which are the technical 
essentials for writing of this kind. Mr. 
Hansard Watt handles metre with great 
skill, and his rhymes are generally witty, 
and always neat and effective without being 
forced. An equally important quality how- 
ever—sustained humour of treatment—is 
not so evident. For example, the following 
story opens well :— 

Let us sing of Rhamsinitus, 
Ancient Egypt’s miser king, 

For his story will delight us 
(Which is mainly why we sing): 

Know that he amassed a treasure 


Greater far than he could count, 
Nor could any process measure 
The amount ; 


but it tails off, as the end draws near, into 
little more than a metrical narrative, relying 
for effect on colloquial language, apt rhymes, 
and such an uninspired vivacity as is ex- 
emplified by a reference to The Memphis 
Weekly Times. The other ‘Myths’ are 
open to similar criticism, with the exception 
of that of Polycrates, where Mr. Watt, eluding 
the snares of his own facility, has produced 
a delightfully humorous version of the fish 
episode. 

The title The Pilgrim’s Staff (Duckworth) 
covers an altogether delightful anthology 
of ‘ Poems Divine and Moral,’ selected and 
arranged by FitzRoy Carrington, and rang- 
ing, in point of time, from Spenser to Henley 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. Apart from 
the fact that no room has been found for 
even a portion of Christopher Smart’s ‘ Song 
to David,’ the selection is well made and 
comprehensive, drawn as it is from—among 
many others—Donne, Wither, and Jeremy 
Taylor, Milton, Pope, and Addison, the 
Wesleys and Dr. Watts; and in the more 
modern periods, Montgomery, Moore, Heber, 
and Christina Rossetti ; while it should prove 
of special interest to many in that it includes 





two familiar hymns—‘“ Jerusalem, my happy 
home,” and “ Abide with me”—in their 
original forms. The archaic style of printing 
lends a distinct charm to the volume. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


TWELVE pages of introduction by the 
translator, a portrait, and the letters con- 
tained between pp. 439 and 485, are the 
only valuable parts of a bulky volume— 
Correspondance de Dostoievski, traduit du 
Russe par J. W. Bienstock (Paris, Société 
du Mercure de France). The translator has 
done his work with industry and care, 
but, in spite of the excellence of his bio- 
graphical sketch, we are totally unable to 
agree in the final note : 

‘* A la suite de cette correspondance, qui découvre 
au lecteur la douloureuse vie de Th. Deateseouh, 
nous donnons en Appendice quelques articles et 
documents, qui complétent 4 propos la si intéres- 
saute correspondance du génial écrivain russe.” 
Dostoievski was not ‘‘génial,’’ and his letters, 
except those to ladies, beginning in 1876, are 
not interesting. “ Begging-letters’’ seldom 
are, and the interminable epistles filling 420 
pages of this volume all contain the demand 
for money, “pour l'amour du Christ,” 
generally addressed to men at least as poor 
as the writer. 

Dostoievski’s misfortunes excuse even the 
weakness of character in middle life which 
let him gamble away the funds he had wrung 
from his starving brother. He “ made a 
good end,”’ for the Jast five or ten years of 
his life were honourable. Brought up in the 
Imperial Engineering School, he resigned 
his place after a year’s tenure, became a 
moderate Socialist, and was sentenced to be 
shot. The most definite charge against him 
was that of having laughed at the censor- 
ship of the press, with which he had come 
into conflict as a translator of French novels. 
He was taken to the execution post, dressed 
in a white shirt, made to kiss the crucifix, 
and, after his sword had been broken, 
informed that Nicholas had spared his life. 
Then follow “the fortress’? of Peter and 
Paul (with the Bible for sole companion), 
Siberia, and service in the ranks. Yet the 
man was a Russian patriot, a Russian 
Churchman, and a supporter of the principle 
of autocracy, all through his life. 

At the end of eighteen months’ service 
Dostoievski became a lieutenant of infantry. 
His petition to Alexander II. shows that two 
years later ‘‘ Votre Majesté daigna m/’ac- 
corder le droit de noblesse héréditaire,” and 
he was allowed to retire from the army. 

Seven years then passed before the author 

began to produce the best work of his life. 
Even after he had published ‘Crime et 
Chatiment,’ he writes from Dresden to 
explain that his trousers are at the pawn- 
shop, and adds about his “ banker,” who 
expects him to telegraph, when he is unable 
to find the cash to pay :— 
‘** C’est la négligence de homme qui ne veut pas 
connaitre la situation d’un autre homme. Et aprés 
cela ils exigent de moi de l’art, de la pureté 
poétique, sans effort, sans délire, et ils me donnent 
Tourguenevy,...... pour modéles! Qu’ils voient done 
dans quelle situation, moi, je travaille !” 

Such criticism as is to be found in the 
letters is usually affected by refusals to lend 
—or to continue to lend—money. Some of 
Dostoievski’s criticism is not affected by this 
consideration, but is not of value. English 
writers are indiscriminately praised; the 
French lightly dismissed, as, for example, 
“Le bouffon Ronsard.’’ Of Tolstoy and 
Tourguénief he writes: “ Savez-vous, tout 
cela n’est que de la littérature de grands 
propriétaires.”’ 

On the other hand, the latest letters are 
excellent. There is light “chaff” of Russian 
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“students ’’ and of Russian learned ladies: 
the former “ tout-a-fait sans aucune instruc- 
tion,” and the latter compared unfavourably 
with their “ boor’’ husbands: “‘I] est pos- 
sible que ce soit vous qui vous trouviez 
inférieure & lui, et non pas lui inférieur & 
vous.” 

This is a fine passage on the revolutionary 
movement :— 

“* Qu’arrive-t-il? Cette parole de vérité dont 
est altérée la jeunesse, elle la cherche Dieu sait out, 
dans des endroits extraordinaires, mais non pas 
dans le peuple, dans la Terre (et elle s’accorde 
encore une fois avec la société pourrie de Russes 
européens qui l’a mise au monde). Alors, a la fin, 
& une époque déterminée, ni la jeunesse, ni la 
société ne connaissent plus le peuple. Au lieu de 
vivre de sa vie, les jeunes gens, ne le connaissant 
_© dédaignant au contraire profondément ses 

s, telle que la foi, s’en vont vers le peuple— 
non pour sy instruire, mais pour lenseigner, 
lenseigner avec hauteur, avec mépris,— amusement 
purement aristocratique, jeu de seigneur! ‘Ces 
jeunes messieurs,’ dit le peuple, et il a raison. 
Cest étrange: partout et toujours, dans tout 
Punivers, les démocrates tienrient pour le peuple ; 
chez nous seuls, notre démocratisme intellectuel 
russe s’unit aux aristocrates contre le peuple: ils 
vont au peuple, ‘pour lui faire du bien’ et 
méprisent ses coutumes et ses bases. Le mépris 
ne conduit pas 4 l’amour !” 

We were interested in the use of the 
phrase ‘“‘les nouvelles couches”’ in 1868. 
The errors in the book are few, but Dos- 
toievski is made to compare himself to 
“* Mister Micowber ”’: ‘‘ Je me trouve main- 
tenant dans une situation affreuse (Mister 
Micowber). Pas un sou; et cependant, il 
faut exister jusqu’d l’automne, quand j’aurai 
de largent.”” “General Sharngornst”’ is a 
form of name produced by the vulgar 
Russian substitution of g for h, as in 
‘“‘Guppy ” for Hope, and in the use of the 
terms “ Gospice”’ and “ Gopital.”’ 


More Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre (Constable & Co.) is a continuation 
of the scheme we praised in 1895. Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland gave us in the original 
book a lovesick maiden lagging behind her 
century with a goodly collection of old 
herbals. The present volume is hardly 
so successful. It is not free from gush, 
and it has too much borrowed matter, 
which is but ill strung together. The author 
does not lack charm of style on occasion, 
but permits herself some slipshod English. 
Further, it seems to us a little surprising that 
@ writer with a delicate taste of her own 
should always be referring to this or that 
editor of prose and poetry. When we get 
a book of impressions in admired disorder, 
we receive it as the presentation of a per- 
sonality, the revelation of an Ego, which 
borrows little, and is just charming because 
it indulges freely in wanderings without the 
help of a correct, but possibly pedantic, 
guide and schoolmaster. We have too 
many snippets due to instructors in this 
volume. But gery we are reviewing 
its contents with too high a standard before 
us. It is tolerably certain that many 
readers of this book will know little of 
William Browne or Drayton, or the origin 
and habits of gipsies, or of laureateships. 
The tract preserved at the Bodleian, ‘ Ob- 
servations on Prince Rupert’s White Dog, 
called Boy,’ is certainly a good discovery. 
There are some pleasant passages on the 
birds of the poets. As for the robin, he 
figures so largely, we imagine, in literature 
because he is«fond of human company 
himself. He observes the labours of the 
countryman. 

™ As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 
says Tennyson. There is a naive and delight- 
ful reference to the same bird gobbling up 
spiders in the second part of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ interesting as an early reference to 





that cruelty of nature which has saddened 
many modern observers. 


Pontifical Services. Vol. III. With De- 
scriptive Notes by F.C. Eeles. (Longmans.) 
—The Alcuin Club printed two volumes in 
1901 which dealt with pontifical services. 
The present volume is a further contribution 
to the study of the very wide subject of 
the services which specially belong to the 
bishop. The woodcuts of the first part of 
the Roman Pontificals printed in Venice in 
1520 and 1572 are reproduced, with brief 
explanatory descriptions. Each incident 
portrayed is illustrated by two pictures of 
the respective dates on the same page 
It is of particular interest to note the change 
that came about in ecclesiastical vestures 
and many accessories during the half 
century which elapsed between the issue 
of these two Pontificals. The cuts, which 
number 145, are quaint ; they are of value to 
students of costume and furniture as well 
as to liturgiologists. Mr. Eeles’s descriptive 
notes are for the most part terse and 
accurate ; but occasionally there is a slip, 
as when he writes “ a bishop with a pallium”’: 
surely in this case he ought to have written 
“archbishop.” Every possible detail of 
the services in which a bishop engages is 
here set forth. The Pontifical opens with 
two pictures representing confirmation. 
These are followed by representations of 
the various incidents relating to the con- 
ferring of orders, such as the tonsure; the 
investing with surplice; the delivery of 
keys to the doorkeeper, of the book to 
readers and to exorcists, of the candle to 
the acolytes, of the empty chalice and 
paten to the sub-deacon, and of the gospel 
book to the deacon; and the laying on of 
hands in the case of the priest. The 
consecration of a bishop gives occasion for a 
large variety of pictured incidents ; and the 
coronation of the Pope to another series, 
including the Pope’s coronation dinner. 
The last incident is represented in the 1520 
Pontifical after a rough and almost grotesque 
manner. Three trestle tables are spread 
for dinner, with the Pope seated by himself 
in cope and mitre at the centre one, whilst 
bishops in mitres are seated at the side 
tables. In the foreground two small dogs 
are fighting. Other groups represent the 
incidents pertaining to the consecration of 
an abbot, the blessing of an abbess, and the 
profession of nuns. A particularly interest- 
ing series deals with the coronation of kings 
and queens; whilst the volume concludes 
with illustrations of the blessing of a new 
knight. 

Such a book as this scarcely requires an 
index, but it is a decided mistake not to 
have given a table of contents at the begin- 
ning. 


THERE is recom for the handbook The 
Factory and Shop Acts of the British 
Dominions (Eyre & Spottiswoode). The 
compiler is Miss Violet R. Markham, one of 
the three women authors who gave us the 
best three statements of the British case in 
our relations with the Boer republics. Mrs. 
H. J. Tennant, author, with Arthur Llewelyn 
Davies, of “* Abraham and Davies,’’ writes 
the preface; and Dr. Stephen Bauer and 
Mr. Sanger are recorded as having helped. 
These stand warrant for general accuracy, 
secured, indeed, in Miss Markham’s pages. 
The difficulties in the way of the writers are 
great. It is not easy to treat the labour 
laws in vacuo, without explanation of their 
history or their results; but this course has 
—rightly, we think—been followed. The 
attempt to construct a treatise for the 
general reader would present still graver 
inconvenience. Yet no one can follow the 
law of Truck as stated on pp. 27-8 without 





discovering a contradiction which judicial 
decisions alone could illustrate. If these 
were given, the statement would be long, 
and the variation of the ‘‘ judge-made-law”’ 
would be apparent. It would, perhaps, 
have been best to refer to the matter as now 
under consideration by the Lord Advocate’s 
Select Committee. The index is defective in 
not including under ‘Truck’ such references 
as that to “ Deductions” on p. 88. 

In the matter of the creation of Wages 
Boards, the need for the intervention of 
Parliament in Victoria appears to be omitted, 
and we believe that Queensland has taken 
the first step in imitation of Victoria and 
South Australia, though the absence of 
mention of the fact is probably consistent 
with the scheme of the book. All these, by 
the way, are now “ States,’’ not ‘‘ Colonies.” 
The Labour laws of New Zealand have had 
their historian in Mr. W. P. Reeves, and 
since the first great advance of 1894 many 
volumes have dealt with New Zealand and 
New South Wales. It is more difficult to find 
a compatison of the Labour laws of the whole 
of the Australian States, and this Miss Mark- 
ham gives for some branches of the subject 
—hardly including the arbitration laws, but 
including, as we have seen, the rival forms of 
fixing wage. From many little signs we 
are inclined to guess that the index is not 
made by one familiar with the subjects 
treated, and it should receive careful revi- 
sion and some extension at the hands of 
Miss Markham herself or one of her com- 
petent friends. 


The Post Office Directory, 1908 (Kelly’s 
Directories), is now in use, our copy being 
admirably bound for us by the publishers. 
The book itself, which we once described as 
an ‘indispensable mammoth,” is a marvel 
both in its contents, and in the wonderful 
organization which lies behind the successful 
arrangement and exhibition of them. Facing 
the title-page is an admirable linen map, 
which may be purchased separately. We 
have carefully tested the various directories 
—two of special merit are concerned with 
law and Parliament—and found them in 
every case laudably accurate. 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1908. (Willing.)-- 
This work is carefully compiled, as usual, 
and the classified list of publications adds 
much to its value; there is also a separate 
list, arranged chronologically, of existing 
newspapers and periodicals which date from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Of course The Oxford Gazette (London Gazette) 
comes first (1665). A second list gives 
titular changes, so that the history of a 
journal can be easily traced; for instance, 
the Daily Universal Register of 1785 became 
the Times of 1788. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


W3EN I announced the three new books by 
Anatole France, I gave as the dateof publica- 
tion of the ‘ Pingouins’—anglice penguins 
—the middle of February, and of ‘Les 
Contes de Jacques Tournebroche’ the end 
of March. The publishers, Messrs. Calmann- 
Lévy, informed me yesterday that they will 
not be able to realize the wishes of the 
author so quickly. They hope to bring out 
the Penguins in May and * Les Contes de 
Jacques Tournebroche’ somewhat later. 
Only the two volumes of ‘Jeanne d’Arec’ 
will appear at an early date. But I will 
delay no longer tlie first account of the 
adventures of the Penguins, as Anatole 
France has related them to me. 

The legend of these symbolical birds goes 
back as far as the zoological Genesis of 
Creation. In a lonely island called Alca, 
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the Penguins in all their innocence lived as 
happily as Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden. Their souls were simple, and they 
went without clothes, thinking no evil. A 
day came when theywere baptized and trans- 
formed into men. From that time date all 
their troubles. The holy man who had the 
unfortunate idea of making this meta- 
morphosis was not long in repenting of it. 
Soon after having given them, by baptism, 
the knowledge of good and evil, he went 
with one of his disciples to the sea-shore, 
where the Penguins were always to be found. 
There the couples of Penguins united by 
mutual sympathy and attraction, ate, drank, 
and indulged in their natural occupations. 
The most beautiful females were surrounded 
by their lovers, who, however, paid little 
attention to their unveiled beauty. Scan- 
dalized at the sight of this spectacle, the 
holy man set his mind on initiating them 
into decency, and teaching them the art of 
dressi themselves. But the disciple 
stopped him at the moment when he was 
about to choose from a heap of skins and 
pieces of stuff what would be becoming to 
the females. “Why should you give clothes 
to Penguins?” said he. ‘‘It will be only 
the beginning of pride and vanity for them, 
and they will never be anything but animals, 
after all. In the hypocrisy of their adornment 
you will give the females a formidable weapon 
and I predict great misery therefrom.” 
In order to prove his words, the disciple 
walked towards the sea, looking for 
the plainest female that he could find. 
Beckoning to her to follow him, he led 
her to the holy man and set himself 
to the task of teaching her the essential 
elements of a coquetry which repairs the 
faults and freaks of nature. Quickly in- 
terested, she soon learnt how to draw in her 
waist and hide her imperfections under the 
graceful and harmonious folds of a pink 
“‘peplum.” Asit was too long, and hindered 
her free movements, she raised it elegantly 
with one hand. 

“ Already!” sighed the holy man. 

Coiling her hair on the nape of her neck, 
she put on a charming hat covered with 
flowers, and, thus adorned, walked down 
to the sea. At the sight of her pink and 
flowing veil—evidently hiding marvels from 
their view—the Penguins uttered a clamorous 
sound. Nevertheless the dressed-up young 
girl continued on her way without deigning 
to look in their direction. Leaving their 
beautiful, but unclothed ladies, they all 
rushed tumultuously after her, and the 
disciple, caught in his own trap, followed 
suit. In spite of this convincing proof, the 
holy man, who was not very worldly-wise, 
0 gt his first design, and, thanks to him, 

oth sexes of the Penguins learnt the evils 
that “ pudeur”’ engenders. They organized 
themselves into Society, and experienced all 
the tribulations to which humanity is heir. 

As Anatole France wishes to reserve for 
his readers the surprise of learning by what 
stages the Penguins passed from their 
Biblical purity to modern corruption, I 
do not like to anticipate the charm of 
discovery. But I had personal satisfaction 
in ascertaining from the recital of the story 
of the Penguins that the malicious ironist was 
once more playing ‘on the credulity of the 
French people in his last book, ‘Sur la 
Pierre blanche.’ He seemed, indeed, really 
to believe in the happiness that Socialists 
promise us in their dreams of future society. 
This new work will show them that it is 
not so, inasmuch as it is difficult for Anatole 
France to believe in anything at all. With 
the final evolution of these birds transformed 
into men, and brought up to the golden age 
of “collectivism,* the author shows how 
this stage wearies the Penguins of human 





life. They wish to disappear! A mixture 
of explosive gas, born of radium, blows up 
Alca, and brings them their hoped - for 
liberation. 

The ‘Contes de Jacques Tournebroche ’ 
are conceived in the finest spirit of “ Vieille 
France.’ They are a_ series of light 
anecdotes taken from legend and from 
history between the twelfth and eighteenth 
centuries. These are presented in that 
exquisite form which is the secret of Anatole 
France. They will be found in a pretty 
volume illustrated by Lebégue in the style 
of an old missal. Already I am able to 
give you some of the titles of these witty 
stories, in which the author’s indulgent 
philosophy savours of Lafontaine. The 
first of these tales ‘Le Gab d’Olivier,’ 
relates a visit of the Emperor of the West— 
Charlemagne—to the Emperor of the East. 
After @ sumptuous banquet, when Charle- 
magne’s twelve “pairs” had partaken too 
freely of the libations offered them at 
Constantinople, they amused themselves by 
making fantastic wagers, called “gab” in 
old French. That of Olivier, of amorous 
fancy, surpassed all in audacity. Obliged, 
under penalty of death, to keep to his 
wager by the Eastern Emperor, Olivier 
accepted the challenge and triumphed, after 
having married the daughter of the master 
of Constantinople. The story is perhaps 
unsuitable to your British tastes. I shall 
not relate in detail ‘ Le Miracle de la Pie,’ 
‘Frére Jolande,’ ‘La _ Picarde,’ ‘La 
Poitevine,’ or ‘La Legon bien apprise,’ 
where we assist at the gallant conversion of 
a great lady in the time of Louis XI. Of 
chaste habits, this amiable and coquettish 
person charges a pilgrim on his way to 
Jerusalem to bring back a mirror. On his 
return the pious man offers her a death’s 
head. By this lesson the lady is so 
impressed that she decides to profit more 
joyfully by her youth and beauty. The 
volume will include also ‘Le Paté des 
Langues,’ ‘Les Etrennes de Mlle. de 
Roncine,’ and ‘ Mlle. Roxane.’ 

At the end of these delightful little tales 
Anatole France ought to write the usual 
conclusion dear to the ancient French story- 
tellers: “‘ Puissent mes lecteurs prendre & la 
lecture de ces contes le plaisir que j’ai eu a 
les écrire.”’ C. G. 








THE AIM IN CLASSICAL TEACHING. 
II. 


I’now turn from the German to the English 
aim. This is nowhere clearly defined, 
though we may infer it from the traditional 
system, and from statements issued by the 
Board of Education and the Curricula 
Committee of the Classical Association. 
The traditional system postulates that the 
making of the fine scholar is the aim, and 
that the acquisition of knowledge and ideas 
should be as much a by-product as scholar- 
ship is in the German system. This esti- 
mate of the relative importance of subjects 
seems to be the principle of the Board of 
Education circular (574), which represents 
the aim of Latin instruction to be (i.) a 
careful and thorough knowledge of the 
structure of the language, (ii.) acquaintance 
with some of the most important authors 
of the classical period, and (iii.) as much 
knowledge as can be obtained of the history 
and life of Rome. Any one end to which 
these three are subservient is not stated, 
although apparently it would be a fair 
inference that the reading of authors is the 
aim, and that knowledge of Roman history 
and life is regarded as a possible extra. (It 
is true that the course here dealt »-with 
closes at about seventeen, but that makes 


no difference to the general drift of our argu- 
ment.) The Curricula Committee’s report 
seems to be groping its way towards the 
German ideal. The substance of their 
statement of aim is: (i.) the study of 
grammar and composition (the latter of the 
utmost importance as developing clear 
thinking, and giving the necessary insight 
into the meaning of classical authors) 
as a linguistic and logical discipline, and as 
a means to intelligent reading of authors ; 
(ii.) the study of an attractive literature 
capable of training taste, developing cha- 
racter, and awakening intellectual ambitions. 
In (ii.) the English and German aims are 
virtually at one. But this is in the nature 
of a pious aspiration on the part of the 
Committee, as is shown by the sentence: 
“It is too common even at the present day 
for teachers to set up a mechanical concep- 
tion of Latin as a merely formal gymnastic.” 
Possibly the members of the Committee 
hardly realize how deplorably common ! 
But the essential difference between English 
and German classical training is revealed 
in the English insistence in (i.) on the 
“* utmost importance ” of composition, which 
in its turn necessarily affects (ii.), and tends 
to throw the stress on the training of literary 
taste, to the comparative neglect of the 
broadening of the mental horizon. This 
insistence on the importance of composition 
undoubtedly tends to make classical authors 
largely hunting-grounds for phrases and 
idioms which will be useful in composition, 
and, though this exercise is by no means in 
itself useless, it is possible that it does 
largely divert attention from an author’s 
content. Moreover, it is a serious defect 
that as there are four kinds of classical 
composition (prose and verse in both Greek 
and Latin) being studied at one time, there 
is a natural tendency to have simultaneously 
read authors which may serve as models 
for each form of composition; and con- 
sequently any ordered sequence or co- 
ordination of books read becomes very 
difficult, if not impossible. ‘‘ Completeness 
or unity in what is read” is an_ ideal 
too foreign to English classical curricula. 
A fifth-form master wishing to see how 
much Virgil his form has read will get an 
answer like the following: ‘‘ About 250 lines 
of ‘ Mneid,’ Book I., a half of Book V., and 
thewhole of Book [X.”” Where such an answer 
is given, it is more than doubtful whether 
any idea of the ‘ Auneid’ as a whole will ever 
be a part of the pupils’ mental property or 
inspiration. It is obvious that these pupils 
will not have been trained in discriminating 
between the essential and the unessential 
in the argument of the ‘ Mneid,’ though in 
their verse composition they may have 
acquired ‘“‘some subtle but rather indefin- 
able sense of rhythm and sensibility of taste.” 
The acquisition, however, probably applies 
only to the few, the loss to the many. Mr. 
Fletcher sums up his views by saying :— 


‘*We aim at what I may call the constructive 
side of scholarship—not merely at the knowledge 
of a certain number of classical books or classical 
facts. Greek and Latin composition...... as well as 
literary translation with considerable attention to 
style, are important parts of our curriculum...... To 
an English mind, the knowledge required [in Ger- 
many] seems sometimes unimportant, and I formed 
the impression that classics, as taught in England, 
develop more faculties than the German system...... 
I do not think that ‘knowledge’ in this instance 
should be regarded as involving also ‘grasp’ and 
power to use the knowledge acquired. It 18 diffi- 
cult to judge whether it brings appreciation.’ 


On the whole, Mr. Fletcher seems to find the 
balance in favour of England, mainly because 
of a thought which seems to lie behind Mr. 
P : ing expressions, “‘ Mere absorp- 
1 discipline ; Wissen must 
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be converted into Kénnen.’’ It should be 
remembered, however, that in Germany 
the grammar drill and composition (so far 
as it goes) are confessedly successful in 
producing accuracy and grip in the reading 
of classical authors. Moreover, if ‘‘ the 
knowledge required seems sometimes un- 
important,” it is fair to suppose that German 
teachers regard such knowledge only as a 
test whether pupils have properly appre- 
ciated connexion of thought. Knowledge 
of Cesar’s tactics in a given battle is not 
likely to be of direct use to its possessor ; 
but no more is knowledge of the quantities 
of final vowels in Latin prosody. 

From this comparison and contrast of the 
German and English systems of classical 
education, so far as aim is concerned, it 
seems that we in England need to broaden 
our training, with a view to acquiring, 
through more knowledge of facts and content, 
and closer attention to logical sequence, a 
wider culture based on ideas and imagina- 
tion, rather than on a delicate balance of 
thought and expression. Within the limits 
we set ourselves in this article, our classical 
training errs on the side of excess of lin- 
guistic training, and the obvious remedy 
would appear to be the lightening of the 
composition load of the fifth- and sixth-form 
boy. It seems to us undeniable that at 
present the average classically-trained boy 
is so let and hindered by the linguistic side 
of his work that he assimilates ridiculously 
little of the Greco-Roman culture, and 
that such assimilation must come more 
easily to the Frankfort boy. The highest 
ideals of classical instruction in the two 
countries approach, as we have said, very 
near each other; but in practice there 
is considerable difference. While to us 
esthetic and linguistic points are essential, 
and the handling of ideas subsidiary, the 
Germans regard familiarity with and the 
handling of ideas as essential, and xsthetic 
and linguistic points as subsidiary. The 
result is that our culture product is of a less 
comprehensive and, pace Mr. Fletcher, “‘ con- 
structive’ type. The construction which 
deals with ideas is more inspiring than that 
which deals with words. It is ideas that 
fertilize the mind, and the culture which 
results is more valuable than that of “‘scholar- 
ship,” however fine. 








‘SHAKESPEARE’S WARWICKSHIRE 
CONTEMPORARIES.’ 


Mrs. Storses’s interesting note of last 
week contains suggestions of further work 
which are very welcome, but does not add 
anything to our knowledge at present. 
What is meant by her allusion to a ‘ Life’ 
of Sir Thomas Lucy I do not know; and 
the identification with Justice Shallow has 
been so admirably put, quite recently, by 
Canon Beeching that there is no need to 
argue the question again; nor is there need 
to remind Shakspearean students of Mr. 
J. W. Gray’s admirable book. No associa- 
tion of Shakspeare with the University 
of Oxford has (so far as I know) yet been 
suggested, but a link of connection between 
him and one of the colleges is not har’ to 
find, and will, no doubt, be further pur- 
sued before long. Your REVIEWER. 








THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


In the bibliography of the recently 
published volume of ‘ The Political History 
of England’ my ‘History of the Indian 
Mutiny’ is said to be “based upon Kaye 
and Malleson.” I have a right to ask on 


what evidence Messrs. Sidney Low and 
Lloyd Sanders, who presumably compiled 
the bibliography. based this description, 
which (although they add that “ the writer 
consulted some authorities not available 
when his predecessors wrote”’?) would lead 
any one who had not read my book to 
suppose that it was an epitome, standing in 
the same relation to the works of Kaye and 
Malleson as the ‘Student’s Gibbon’ to the 
‘Decline and Fall.’ It may perhaps be 
assumed that Messrs. Low and Sanders have 
read the ‘History of our own Times’ and 
the ‘ History of Modern England’; but I 
should be impertinent, and probably unjust, 
if I inferred that the latest volume 
of ‘The Political History of England’ 
was ‘based upon McCarthy and 
Paul.”” The nature of my obligations to 
Kaye and Malleson is stated precisely in the 
preface to the first edition, reprinted in the 
fifth edition of 1898 and in the reissue of 
that edition, which should be compared with 
anote on p. ix: the evidence, printed and 
manuscript, on which my book is based is 
indicated in Appendix V. and in the foot- 
notes. If the description which Messrs. 
Low and Sanders have given of my book 
were adequate, it is unlikely that it would 
have been mentioned, alone among all the 
books on the Indian Mutiny which had 
appeared up ito 1887, in Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s survey of the literature of the 
Victorian Age. In March, 1884, Col. Malle- 
son, under the pseudonym of “Morgan 
Fenwolf,”’ contributed a long review of my 
book to The Army and Navy Magazine. It 
was not until later that I discovered the 
identity of the reviewer, whom I had only 
once met. Messrs. Low and Sanders wil] admit 
that Col. Malleson was likely to discover 
whether my book could be fairly described 
as “based” upon his own. His judgment 
was that ‘in every page there is abundant 
proof that Mr.“Holmes has gone to original 
sources for his information.”” The revision 
of 1898 was based upon a year’s additional 
work, the sources of which are pointed out 
in the preface to the fifth edition and in 
Appendix V. T. Rice Hommes. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Adams (Rev. J.), Sermons in Syntax; or, Studies in the 

ebrew Text, 4/6 net. A book for preachers and 

students. 
Adderley (Hon. and Rey. J.), The Catholicism of the Church 
of England, 2/6 net. 
Cole (Rev. F. G.), Mother of all Churches, 3/6 net. A hand- 
book of the Holy Eastern Orthodox Church, with 5 
illustrations. 
Dowdall (Rev. L. D.), Pithy Thoughts for Pulpit Teaching, 
2/6 net. Selected from old divines and other writers. — 
Manning (W.), Some Elements of Religion, 3/net. 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1907, 5/ net. 
Mylne (Bishop), Missions to Hindus, 3/6 net. A contribution 
to the study of missionary methods, 
Salmen (Provost), Episcopacy, and other Sermons, 6d. New 
Edition. 
Scannell (T. B.), The Priest's Studies, 3/6 net. In the West- 
minster Library. 
Thom (J. H.), A Spiritual Life, 2/ net. Sermons. New 
Edition. 
Law. 
Markham (V. R.), The Factory and Shop Acts of the British 
Dominions, 2/6 net. See p. 100. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

American Journal of Archeology, October-December, 1907. 
American Journal of Archeology, Annual Reports, 1906-7, 
Supplement to Vol. XI. 
Burnett (C. P. A.}—A Ritual and Ceremonial Commentary 
on the Occasional Offices of Holy Baptism, Matrimony, 
Penance, &c., 7/6 net. 
Burrows (R. M.), The Discoveries in Crete, and their 
Bearing on the History of Ancient Civilization, 5/ net. 
New Edition, with addenda of the season’s work of 
1907. For notice of first edition, see Athen., July 13. 
1907, p. 46. 
Cortissoz (R.), Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 31/6 net. Contains 
full-page illustrations of the sculptor’s important works. 
Essex Archeological Society, Transactions, Vol. X. Part 


Essex Review, January, 1/6 net. Among the articles is an 
account, with portrait of the late Mr. Chalkley Gould. 





Green (E. Tyrrell), Towers and Spires, their Design and 
Arrangement, 10/6. Illustrated. 





Hinke (W. J.), A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I. 
from Nippur. One of the volumes of the Babylonian 
Expedition of The University of Pennsylvania. 

Hoppner (J.), Essays on Art, 2/6 net. Edited, with an 
Teesodnction by Frank Rutter. 

Horne (H. P.), Sandro Botticelli, Painter of Florence. 210/ 
net. Illustrated. 

Jeffery (G.), A Summary of the Architectural Monuments. 
of Cyprus (chiefly Medieval and Later), 4d. Contains 
Prefatory Notes, and Part VI. : Kyrenia District. 

Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, Second Series, Part IT, 


7/6 
Obsequiale ; or, the Rites to be observed at the Burial of 
the Dead. Arranged by the Rev. W. L. Hayward, 3/ 


net. 

Reproductions from Illuminated Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Series III., 5/, 50 plates. For notice of the 
Second Series see Athen., Aug. 24, 1907, p. 218. 

Ruskin (J.), The Laws of Fésole, 5/net. A treatise on the 
elementary principles and practice of drawing and paint- 
ing as determined by the Tuscan masters. 

Poetry and Drama. 


Book of Elizabethan Verse, 6/ net. Edited by W.S. Braith- 


waite. 
Burrow (C. Kennett), London Dead, and other Verses, 1/ 
net. Many of these verses are reprinted from various 


oe ehe w ; pe 

Gibb (E. J. W.), A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. V., 15/ 
net. Edited by Prof. E. G. Browne. 

Hobart (Marie E. J.), The Vision of St. Agnes’ Eve, 4/6 net. 
A an play.. 

Hundred Great Poems, 1 dol. 25. 
by R. J. Cross. 

Mann (K.), Stray Stanzas, 2/6 net. 

Monro (Harold), Judas. The author has endeavoured to 
see as Judas saw, to understand as he understood. 

Old English Plays: Every Man in his Humour, by Ben 
Jonson; The Maid’s Tragedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 6d. net each. Edited with Introduction and 
notes by F. J. Cox. 

Pearl, an Anonymous English Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. Rendered in prose by C. G. Osgood. 

Tennyson Poems, Vol. II., 4/ net. Edited by the present 
Lord Tennyson in the Eversley Series. 

Music. 

Wallace (W.), The Threshold of Music, 5/ net. An inquiry 

into the development of the musical sense. 
Bibliography. 

Catalogue of Early-Printed and other Interesting Books, 
Manuscripts, &c. Offered for sale by J. & J. Leighton. 
Part XIII. Cal.-Chr. 2/ 

Hazlitt (W. C.), A Roll of Honour, 21/. A calendar of the 
names of over 17,000 men and women who throughout 
the British Isles, and in our early colonies, collected 
MSS. and printed books from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century. 

Library, January, 3/ net. 

Philosophy. 

Hall (H. Fielding), The Inward Light, 10/ net. The clue to 
the title is given in the following quotation: ‘“‘ What is 
Self?” ‘It is the Man-Soul made of Understanding 
between the Breaths; the Inward Light within the 
Heart. He becometh an Understanding Dream and 
fareth beyond this Worl.’ 

Woolnough (G.), Kosmos ; or, Philosophic Studies for Lec- 
tures and Private Use on Order and Correlations in 
Nature, Mind, Art, and Theism, 6/ 


Political Economy. 


Arnold-Forster (Rt. Hon. H. 0.), English Socialism of To- 
day, 2/6net. An examination of its teaching and its 


Selected and annotated 


aims. 
Bogart (E. L.), An Economic History of the United States, 
t 


9/ net. 

Knoop (D.), American Business Enterprise, 1/6 net. A 
Report on the results of a tourin the United States in 
1906-7. No. VIII. in the Economic Series of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 

History and Biography. 

Anderson (J. H.), Précis of Great Campaigns, 1798-1815, 
10/6 net. With ay and plans. 

Boigne (Comtesse de), Memoirs, Vol. ITI., 10/ net. Edited 
from the original MS. by M. Charles Nicoullaud, with 
frontispiece. For notice of the French original of this 
volume see Athen., Dec. 7, 1907, p. 727. 

Cooper (Rev. A.), James Anthony Froude, 6d. A lecture 
delivered at the Richmond Atheneum, Surrey, on 
November 18th last. 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1908, 10/6 net. 
Includes all the titled classes, 

English Historical Review, January, 5/ 

Family Chronicle, derived from Notes and Letters selected 
by Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey, 12/net. Edited by 
Gertrude Lyster. 

Feet of Fines for Essex, Part VIII. Edited by R. E. G. 


irk. 

Marble (A. R.), Heralds of American Literature, 6/6 net. A 
group of patriot writers of the Revolutionary and 
National periods. 

Mathews (T.), The O’Neills of Ulster, their History and 
Genealogy, 3 vols., 35/ net. 

Pascoe (C. E.), No. 10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 21/ net. 
Deals with its history and associations, and has illustra- 
tions in colour and other sketches. ; 

Powell (Rev. A. H.), The Ancient Borough of Bridgwater in 
the County of Somerset ; Bridgwater in the Later Days. 
2 vols., with map and illustrations. 

Redlich (J.), The Procedure of the House of Commons, * 
vols., 31/6 net. A study of its history and present form, 
translated by A. Ernest Steinthal. With Introduction 
and a supplementary chapter by Sir Courtenay Ibert. 

Some Special Studies in Genealogy, 2/6 net. Contains (1) 
American Emigrants, by G. Fothergill ; (2) The Quaker 
Records, by J. Newman ; and (3) The Genealogy of the 
Submerged, by C. A. Bernau. 

Williams (H. Noel), A Princess of Intrigue: Anne 
Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, and 
her Times, 2 vols., 24/ net. With 2, photogravure 
frontispieces and 32 illustrations. 
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Wolff (Sir Henry Drummond), Rambling Recollections, 
2 vols., 30/ net. 

Wyndham (Rt. Hon. G.), Sir Walter Scott, 1/ net. A 

“speech to the Edinburgh Walter Scott Club, at their 
fourteenth annual dinner on November 29th last. 
Geography and Travel. 

Doughty (C. M.), Wanderings in Arabia, 2 vols., 16/ net. 
With photogravure portrait and map, also Introduction 
by Edward Garnett. i 

Gray (G.), Sandwich, the Story of a Famous Kentish Port, 
2/6 net. No. 63 of the Homeland Handbooks. 

Harrison (F.), My Alpine Jubilee, 1851-1907, 3/6 net. An 
account of the author’s mountaineering experiences. 
Platt (D. Fellowes), Through Italy with Car and Camera, 

21/ net. 
Seitz (Don. C.) Discoveries in Everyday Europe, 3/6 
six Weeks and the Mediterranean, by ‘‘ Passenger,” 1/ net, 
with illustrations and charts. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Lisle (H. de B. de), Polo in India, 15/ net. 
Folk-lore. 
Spence (L.), The Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Peru, 
1/net. In Religions Ancient and Modern. 
Philology. 
Drake (A. E.), Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, and 
other Caucasic Languages, 25/ net. Z 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters: English-Ger- 
man, 2/6 
Wright (J. and E. M.), Old English Grammar, 6/net. In 
the Students’ Series of Historical and Comparative 


Grammars. 
School-Booka. 

Balzac (H. de), Eugénie Grandet, 2/6 net. Edited by H. E. 
Berthon in the Oxford Higher French Series. 

Briggs (W.), Elementary Science for the Certificate Exami- 
nations : Introductory Section, 2/6 

Croker (J. W.), Stories selected from the History of Eng- 
land, from the Conquest to the Revolution, 2/. New 
Edition, with 24 illustrations. 

French Song and Verse for Children, 1/6. Edited by Helen 
Terry, with Introduction by P. A. Barnett, and illustra- 
tions by P. Tempestini. 

Sand (G.), La Mare au Diable, 1/6. With biography, foot- 
notes, and exercises by W. G. Hartog. In Murray's 
French Texts. 

Scott (Sir W.), The Heart of Midlothian, 2/. With Intro- 
duction and notes by J. Harold Boardman. 

Siepmann (O.), A Short French Grammar, 2/6. Comprising 
essentials of accidence and syntax, with a chapter on 
French sounds, lists of words for practice in pronuncia- 
tion and spelling, &c. 

To-day in Greater Britain, 1/ net. Vol. I. of the Citizen 
Books, edited by W. Beach Thomas. 

Tipffer (R.), La Bibliotheque de mon Oncle, 6d. In Siep- 
mann’s French Series for Rapid Reading. 

Science, 

Brockbank (E. M.), Life Insurance and General Practice, 
7/6 net. One of the Oxford Medical Publications. 

Byers (M. L.), Economics of Railway Operation, 21/ net. 

Campbell (N. R.), Modern Electrical Theory, 7/6 net. In 
the Cambridge Physical Series. 

Dwight (T.), A Clinical Atlas, Variations of the Bones of 
the Hands and Feet, 21/ net. 

Francis (F.) and Fortescue-Brickdale (J. M.), The Chemical 
Basis of Pharmacology, 14/ net. An introduction to 
pharmacodynamics based on the study of the carbon 
compounds. 

Gallatly (W.), The Nine Point Circle, 1/. With notes on (1) 
Simson’s Line, (2) The Radical Axis, (3) The Quadri- 
lateral. 

Goldingham (A. H.), The Gas Engine in Principle and 
Practice, 6/6 net. 

Hague (A.), Pumping Engines for Water Works, 21/ net. 

Heath (F. G.), Our British Trees and How to Know Them, 


10/ net. 

Karapetoff (V.), Experimental Electrical Engineering, 
25/6 net. 

Kennel Encyclopedia, Vol. II. Part 3, 5/net. Edited by J. 
Sidney Turner. 

Laxton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1908, 4/ 

Paper Mills Directory, 1908, 2/6 net. 

Parker (W. N.), Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates, 16/ 
net. Adapted from the German of Dr. R. Wiedersheim, 
with 372 figures and a bibliography. Third Edition. 

Pattin (Dr. H. C.), The Ritual of Temperance and Bodily 
Cleanliness, 1/ net. 

Pearson (R. Hooper), The Book of Garden Pests, 2/6 net. In 
_ Handbooks of Practical Gardening. 

Rainbow (W. J.), A Guide to the Study of Australian 
Butterflies, 3/6 

Rogers (L.), Fevers in the Tropics, 30/ net. Another of the 

_ Oxford Medical Publications. 

Science Physics Papers, 2/6. The questions set at the 
Intermediate Science Examination of the University of 
London from 1880 to 1907. One of the University 
Tutorial Series. 

Seaver (E. P.), Mathematical Handbook, 10/6 net. 

Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers, 17/ net. 
Written by a staff of specialists. 

Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, January, 1d. 

Wrench (G. T.), Rotunda Midwifery for Nurses and 
Midwives, 6/ net. A third volume of the Oxford 

_ Medical Publications. 

Young (Major H. P.), Hints on Horses, with Short Notes on 
Camels and Pack Animals, 1/ net. Contains also a few 
Suggestions on the training of polo ponies and players, 

_ and gymkhana training and racing. Fourth Edition. 

Zeidler (J.) and Lustgarten (J.), Electric Are Lamps, their 

Principles, Construction and Working, 5/ net. 
Fiction. 

tons ce to the Drood Mystery, 1/net. Illustrated 
»*y E. Coffin. 

Courlander (A.), Eve’s Apple, 6/ 

Darche (M.), The Porters of Woodthorpe, 6/. The theatrical 
experience which the author has gained has been used 

. in this novel. 

Dickens (C.), Edwin Drood and Master Humphrey's Clock ; 
Reprinted Pieces, Sunday under Three Heads, &c., 
2 vols., 10/6 net each. National Edition. 





Donovan (D.), The Sin of Preaching Jim, 6/. A romance 
founded on fact. 

Dumas (A,), The Crimes of the Marquise de Brinvilliers and 
Others, 6/. With an Introduction by R. S. Garnett and 
8 illustrations. 

Fisher (A. 0.). Withyford,6/. An Exmoor story, with 
frontispiece by G. D. Armour, and 5 illustrations by 
R. H. Buxton. 

Ford (S.), Shorty McCabe, 6/, Illustrated by F. V. Wilson. 

Glasier (K. B.), Tales from the Derbyshire Hills, 1/6 net. 

Hunter (C. B.), The Eloping Maharani, 6/. A glimpse of the 
purdah side of India as it is now. 

Jacob (V.), The History of Aythan Waring, 6/ 

Kipling (R.), The Second Jungle Book, 5/ net. 
Edition. 

Koebel (W. H.), The Anchorage, 6/. The story of a New 
Zealand sheep farm. 

Lang (L. L.), The Imbeciles, 6/ 

Maclaren (Ian), Graham of Claverhouse, 6/ 

Mann (M. E.), A Sheaf of Corn, 6/. A book of short stories. 

Murray (D. C.), Demos Awakes, 6/ 

rcezy (Baroness), Beau Brocade, 6/ 

Phillpotts (E.), The Mother, 6/. A story of Dartmoor life, 
illustrated by Gunning King. 

Randall (F. J.), Love and the Ironmonger, 6/. A tale of 
Upper Thames Street. 

Reid (Christian), Princess Nadine, 6/ 

Royle (E. M.) and Faversham (J. 0.), A White Man (The 
Squaw Man), 6/. Founded on the play noticed last 


Pocket 


week. 

Shore (W. Teignmouth), The Pest, 6/ 

Vaile (P. A.), Woman the Adorer, 2/6 net. Contains recol- 
lections and reflections of Major Hilton Cairnsforth as 
related by him to the author. . 

Yorke (Curtis), Their Marriage, 6/. With coloured frontis- 
piece by E. F. Sherie. 

General Literature, 

Adcock (A. St. John), The World that Never Was, 6/ net. 
A London fantasy, illustrated by Tom Browne. 

Anti-Suffragette-Itis, by the Sisters Grace and Peace, 1/ 


net. 

Bourne's Insurance Directory, 1908, 5/. Edited by F. Har- 
court Kitchin. ' 

British Imperial Calendar, and Civil Service List for 1908, 
5/ 


Imperial Review, No. 43, 9d. Published at Melbourne. 
Independent Labour Party Year-Book for 1908, Id. A 
guide to the Socialist and Labour movement. A 
reference book of facts, political, industrial, and social. 
McDonnell (M. F. J.), Ireland and the Home Kule Move- 
ment, 1/. With Preface by John Redmond, M.P. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, U.S., Bulletin, December. 
Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder, January, 10/ 
Scott-James (R. A.), Modernism and Romance, 7/6 net. 
Smithsonian Institution Report for the Year ending June 30, 


1907. 

Vacaresco (H.), the Queen’s Friend. A picture of Court 

life from the inside. 
Pamphlets. 

Call of the Church to Laymen, by the Bishop of Stepney, 
the Bishop of Perth, Western Australia, and others, 2d. 
Problems for consideration at the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress. 

Congress of Archeological Societies in Union with the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, July 3, 1907, Report. 

Cripps (A. Redgrave), Freewill, and Modern Scientific Con- 
ceptions, 3d. Reprinted from The Westminster Review. 

Muggeridge (H. T.), The Labour Pilgrim's Progress, 3d. 

FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Eudel (P.), Trucs et Truqueurs, 6 fr. 

Fossa (F. de), Le Chateau historique de Vincennes & travers 
les Ages, Vol. I., 25 fr. 

Sjoberg (N.), Svenska Portritt i offentliga Samlingar, 
Vols. I. and II., 15kr. each. Vol. I. describes and 
illustrates the portraits at the royal castle of Drottning- 
holm, and Vol. II. those at Gripsholm. 

“ Philosophy. 

Bréhier (E.), Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses de 
Philon d’Alexandrie, 7 fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 

Bonnefons (A.), La Chute de la République de Venise, 
1789-97, 5fr. 

Davidsohn (R.), Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, 
Vol. IV. 13 und 14, Jahrhundert, 15m. ; Geschichte von 
Florenz, Vol. IL. Part I. Staufische Kiimpfe, 13m. 

Faure (M.). Pour la Terre Natale, 5fr. 

Masson (F.), Le Sacre et le Couronnement de Napoléon, 
7fr. 50. 

Matter (P.), Bismarck et son Temps: Vol. III. 1870-98, 10fr. 

a (J. B.), Théodore II, Lasearis, Empereur de 
Nicée, 4fr. 

Slovak (A.), La Bataille d’Austerlitz, Documents inédits sur 
la Campagne de 1805, Traduction de L. Leroy, 3fr. 50. 

Tiersot (J.), Les Fétes et les Chants de la Revolution 
frangaise, 3fr. 50. 

Science. 

Félice (R. de), La Basse-Normandie: Etude de Géographie 
régionale, 12fr. 

Revue des Etudes ethnographiques et sociologiques, No. L., 
22fr. yearly. 

Fiction, 

Bazan (N.), Le double Visage, 3fr. 50. 

Boylesve (R.), Mon Amour, 3fr. 50, 

Salle (L. de la), Le Réactionnaire, 3fr. 50, 

General Literature, 

Bonnal (Général H.), La premiére Bataille, le Service de 
deux Ans, 3fr. 50. The Second Series of Questions 
militaires d’ Actualité. , 

Duruy (Capitaine V.), L’Education du Soldat: quelques 
Moyens pratiques, 2fr. 

Pédoya (Général), L'Armée évolue: Part I. Discipline, Anti- 
militarisme, Antipatriotisme. 

Revue germanique, Janvier-Févriér, 4fr. 

Skirnir, Part IIL, 1907. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to WednesdaY 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted, Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 





Literary Gossip. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for February, 
Mr. A. C. Benson treats of ‘ The Dramatic 
Sense.’ The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 
in the light of Queen Victoria’s letters, 
writes on ‘The Queen and the Whigs.” 
‘The All-Red Route’ is discussed by the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves, and ‘The Late 
American Crisis,’ by Mr. Hartley Withers ; 
while ‘The Book on the Table,’ introduced 
by Miss Virginia Stephen, is ‘ The Memoirs: 
of Sarah Bernhardt.’ In ‘Fishermen’s 
Sorrows’ Mr. F. G. Aflalo sets forth 
several problems of the sea. Mr. A. W. 
Pollard contributes an interesting account 
of ‘ Indexes’; while ‘ A Straggler from a 
Forgotten Fight,’ of which Mr. John 
Barnett tells, is the old Impregnable, 
which took part in the bombardment of 
Algiers. Poetry is represented by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, ‘The Lights of Home.’ 

To the February number of The Inter- 
national Mr. L. G. Chiozza-Money, M.P., 
will contribute an article containing some 
remarkable statistics on the state of un- 
employment in England; while M. Emile 
Vandervelde will discuss the question 
of the Belgian Parliament and Congo 
annexation. The results of the first year’s: 
working of the Law of Separation between 
Church and State in France will be dealt 
with by the Abbé Paul Maudet; and 
M. George Khroustaleff, ex-President of 
the Council of Labour Members of the 
Duma, will write on the causes of the 
comparative failure of Russian revolu- 
tionary movements up to the present. 
But perhaps the most conspicuous feature 
of the number will be a symposium of the 
opinions of prominent European and 
American sociologists on the possible 
developments of the Science of Sociology. 
The editor’s leading article will likewise 
be en the subject of Social Science. 

‘A HIstoRY oF THE VOLUNTEER 
Forces,’ treated historically from the 
earliest times to the year 1859, and tracing 
the connexion both with the army and 
with the old “ constitutional force,” has 
been in preparation for some years by 
Capt. Cecil Sebag-Montefiore, and is to be 
published this spring by Messrs. Constable 
& Co. 

Miss Epitx SIcHEL’s new volume, com- 
plementary to ‘Catherine dei Medici and 
the French Reformation,’ which was pub- 
lished by the same firm in 1904,is now 
in the press, and will be issued shortly by 
the same firm. It is entitled ‘The Later 
Years of Catherine dei Medici,’ and will 
deal with the troublous period from the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve to the 
murder of Henri III. 

Messrs. Macminian & Co. will publish 
next week Mr. Putnam Weale’s new work 
on ‘ The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia.’ 
It forms the fourth of the author’s series 
of political treatises, and contains a care- 
ful revaluation of the old forces in the 
Far Eastern situation as they displayed 
themselves during the first half of 1907, 
when Mr. Weale again travelled over the 
countries concerned. Other publications 
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of the week by the same firm will be the 
second edition of Lord Dunraven’s ‘ Self- 
Instruction in the Theory and Practice of 
Navigation,’ which, having been revised 
and considerably enlarged, now occupies 
three volumes; and Canon Hensley Hen- 
son’s volume of sermons and essays on 
the history and constitution of the National 
Church, to which Dr. Llewelyn Davies 
contributes an Introduction. 


EaR ty in February the same firm will 
publish ‘ Confessio Medici,’ by the author 
of ‘ The Young People,’ a volume of essays 
which, while especially addressed to the 
young man who intends to follow the 
profession of medicine, claims to be ac- 
ceptable to a wider public. The author 
says of his book :— 

‘* Here is no confession of sins and errors, 
no disclosure of secrets, no mention of 
names, no memory of offences, no airs of 
penitence.....I only want to confess what I 
have learned, so far as I have come, from 
my life, so far as it has gone.” 

THE death is announced at New York, 
in his seventy-fourth year, of Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, poet and critic, who 
was first a journalist and magazine writer, 
and from 1869 to 1900 had a seat in the 
New York Stock Exchange. He is best 
known in England by his excellent critical 
work, reprinted from Scribner's Magazine, 
on ‘Victorian Poets ’ (1875), reproduced in 
London in 1876: this was followed ten 
years later by a similar work on the ‘ Poets 
of America.’ Along with T. B. Aldrich, 
he edited ‘Cameos from the Poems of 
Walter Savage Landor’; with Ellen M. 
Hutchinson, ‘A Library of American 
Literature,’ in 11 volumes ; and with Prof. 
Woodberry, ‘The Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe,’ in ten volumes. He also compiled a 
‘Victorian Anthology’ (1895) and ‘ An 
American Anthology’ (1900), and was 
author of a work on ‘The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry.’ His own poems fill 
about a dozen volumes. He delivered the 
initiatory course of lectures of the Turn- 
bull Chair of Poetry, Johns Hopkins 
University, and succeeded Lowell as Presi- 
dent of the American Copyright League. 


Dr. Hottanp Ross, in collaboration 
with Mr. A. M. Broadley, joint author of 
‘Napoleon and the Invasion of England,’ 
will publish with Mr. John Lane in the 
autumn ‘ Dumouriez, and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon.’ The book 
will include a multitude of illustrations, 
and several unpublished documents, in- 
cluding the schemes of defence devised 
by Dumouriez in his holograph copy, and 
by the Duke of York in 1803. ‘ Napoleon 
and the Invasion of England’ is about to 
go into a second edition. 

Mr. Rupyarp Krewine has consented 
to preside at the dinner in celebration of 
the 118th anniversary of the Royal 
Literary Fund, to be held in the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, on Thurs- 
day, May 21st next. 


Mr. H. A. Evans writes from Yarnton:— 
®In connexion with your reviewer's 
remarks on Thomas Jenkins (‘ Shakespeare’s 
Warwickshire Contemporaries,’ . 387, 
Jan. llth), it is perhaps worth while to 
note that Hugh Evans, M.A. of Brasenose, 





was vicar of Yarnton, a village between 
Woodstock and Oxford, from 1579 to 1618, 
and that he kept a school at the vicarage 
house.” 

THe death of Thomas Day Seymour, 

whose book on Homeric life we recently 
reviewed, “ brings,” says Prof. Goodwin in 
the New York Nation, 
“sadness to the hearts of all classical 
scholars in the land. During the twenty- 
seven years in which he nobly represented 
Greek letters at Yale he made _ himself 
familiarly known to every school and college 
in which Greek was studied. His sound 
scholarship, which was conspicuous in all 
that he said or wrote, and his absolute 
freedom from display of doubtful erudition, 
gained him universal respect.” 

Mr. A. G. BRADLEY’s new volume of 
Canadian history, called ‘The Making of 
Canada,’ deals with the little- known 
period from 1763 to 1814, and forms a 
sequel to the same author’s popular work 
on the Wolfe and Montcalm struggle, 
entitled ‘The Fight with France for 
North America. The present work, 
which shows how Canada evaded the 
threatened fate of becoming “ the four- 
teenth State of the Union,” will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable & Co. 


TueE first general meeting of the Dante 
Society of Ireland was held at Lincoln 
Chambers, Dublin, on Monday last. The 
Society, which resembles the parent society 
in London in its objects and scope, already 
has a membership of 100. The Hon. 
Secretaries are Mrs. James Duncan and 
Mr. Herbert Wood. 


GEHEIME JUSTIZRAT FeELix STOERK, 
whose death in his fifty-seventh year is 
announced from Greifswald, was Pro- 
fessor cf Law at that University, and 
author of a number of legal works, among 
them ‘ Handbuch des Vélkerrechts,’ ‘ Me- 
thodik des Offentlichen Rechts,’ and 
‘ Archiv fiir 6ffentliches Recht.’ 


THe death, at the age of sixty-one, is 
reported from Vienna of the distinguished 
journalist Dr. Eduard Bacher, editor and 
part proprietor of the Neue Freie Presse. 
He was originally a parliamentary reporter 
on the paper, but his remarkable gifts 
soon won recognition frem those in 
authority, and he rapidly advanced in his 
profession. His leading articles made 
him an authority in political circles. 


Hotcer DracHMANN is to be buried 
at Skagen, the fishing village that often 
figures in his poetry and prose. Here the 
ashes will be placed in a sandhill facing 
the North Sea. The cremation took place 
in Copenhagen, and the urn was carried 
with the escort of a torchlight procession 
to the steamer. The poet left several 
completed MSS., viz., some plays and a 
novel. 


WE note the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
interest to some of our readers: Board of 
Education, Building Regulations for 
Secondary Schools and Pupil - Teacher 
Centres, being principles to be observed 
in designing buildings, rules as to con- 
struction, &c. (2d.) ; and Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects: Vol. 19, The 





Domestic Training of Girls in Germany 
and Austria (74d.). 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


In the December number of The Philo. 
sophical Magazine Dr. J. A. Fleming gives 
a detailed account of some experiments 
made by him at University College, London, 
with what he calls “ closed-circuit antenna 
for high-frequency closed-circuit wireless 
telegraphy.” The apparatus employed by 
him seems to have been a few turns of 
insulated stranded wire wound round a 
square frame of 8ft. diameter. One of 
these coils was made the seat of continuous 
or undamped oscillations by means of a 
Poulsen arc, while its fellow was placed 
at a distance and received the signals by 
the aid of Dr. Fleming’s oscillation valve 
or glow-lamp detector. Later, the ex- 
perimenter saw reason to discard the Poulsen 
are, and to use the ordinary spark-gap and 
a high-tension transformer as the means 
of exciting the oscillations. The result 
proved that the signals from such a trans- 
mitter could be received in a similar circuit 
when syntonized, without using any high 
antenne and without interruption to 
telephonic circuits in the neighbourhood, 
while the receiving circuit was not impressed 
by messages sent from the high antenna 
generally used in wireless telegraphy. The 
drawback seems to be that the effect falls 
off rapidly with the distance; but further 
experiments on the subject are promised. 
It was also found that the best position for 
the transmitter was the horizontal one, 
the square employed being fixed at not 
more than 8 ft. from the ground. Consider- 
able space would therefore be required for 
experiments on a large scale, and _ they 
would probably prove an objection to the 
use of the apparatus in cities. 

Facts are constantly coming to light which 
show that the possibilities of uranium as 
a source of high radio-activity are by no 
means exhausted. Prof. V. F. Hess, writing 
in the Berichte of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences last year, asserted, in continuation 
of the previous observations of Dr. Moore 
and Dr. Schlundt, that uranium X gives 
Alpha as well as Beta rays, although this 
does not seem to have been noted by Proi. 
Rutherford in his ‘ Radio-active Trans- 
formations.’ Prof. Hess also asserted (see 
Science Abstracts, Dec. 30th, 1907) that 
these Alpha rays had a range of only 1-07em. 
in air—the smallest, in fact, of any Alpha 
rays known. Prof. Levin, on the other 
hand, as the result of experiments made in 
the Cavendish Laboratory, and announced 
in the Physikalische Zeitschrift, will have 
it that uranium X gives out an absorbable 
radiation which is not an Alpha ray. It 
would, indeed, be singular if the result 
of these experiments were to show that 
uranium, like the other highly radio-active 
substances thorium, radium, and actinium, 
produces an emanation—a theory which 
was announced some years ago in France, 
and received with great scorn by some 
Cambridge physicists. In this connexion 
may be mentioned a recent article by Prof. 
G. A. Blanc in the Nuovo Cimento, in which 
he points out that thorium hydrate can be 
precipitated from thorium nitrate by an 
excess of ammonia, and, after being dried, 
powdered, and“ left to rest for six weeks, 
will exhibit the main radio-active phe 
nomena, such as emanation, ionization of 
gases, and induced radio-activity. As he 
calculates the cost of the 10 grammes f& 
quired at three shillings only, this would seem 
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to put the possibility of experimenting 
with radio-active phenomena within the 
reach of everybody. 

The result of an inquiry into the radio- 
activity of substances other than the highly 
radio-active group is given by Prof. H. 
Greinacher in the Annalen der Physik, and 
summarized in the before-quoted number 
of Science Abstracts. Prof. Greinacher’s 
experiments were directed to ascertaining 
whether simple metals, like zinc, cadmium, 
mercury, and bismuth, and salts like the 
sulphates of zinc, cadmium, and magnesium, 
and the nitrates of uranium and _ lead, 
exhibited any trace of remaining at a higher 
temperature than their surroundings. For 
this purpose he enclosed a specimen of each 
in a vacuum-jacketed vessel packed in ice, 
and left it there for some hours, the tempera- 
ture,being taken by a thermo-electric junc- 
tion and a galvanometer. Apparently the 
existence of a slightly higher temperature 
was established, but this was very much 
less than that observable with radium, 
and was inferior to the hundredth of 1° C. 
Crystalline nitrate of lead, indeed, presented 
the anomalous phenomenon of a fall of 
temperature below that of its surroundings, 
amounting to some hundredths of a degree. 
These experiments are interesting, but the 
differences observable were evidently very 
small, and it would be unwise to accept 
them at present as a further proof of the 
radio-activity of ordinary materials. 

An interesting experiment in magnetism 
has been made by Prof. L. Donati, and is 
recorded in a recent number of the journal 
Elettricista. He used a cylindrical bundle 
of iron wire 8 inches long, and with a sec- 
tional area of 50 sq. cm. Ten cm. of one 
end of this was surrounded by a magnetizing 
coil of 400 turns of wire, fed by a three-phase 
current from the central supply. He then 
calculated the lag of phase at different 
points of the core, and derived from it 
the velocity of what he calls the “ wave 
of magnetization ” along the wires. This he 
declares to be at the rate of a thousand 
metres per second, which may be compared 
with the 300,000 kilometres per second for 
the propagation of light. 

It may be remembered that Dr. d’ Arsonval 
some years ago announced that the thera- 
peutic use of the high-frequency current 
would reduce the hardening of the arteries 
hitherto considered inseparable from old 
age, and the use of “ d’Arsonvalization,” 
as it has been called, for this purpose, has 
consequently passed into medical practice. 
MM. J. Bergonié, A. Broca, and G. Ferrié 
have now published in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Académie des Sciences and elsewhere 
a long series of experiments that they have 
made with an apparatus more powerful 
than any yet employed, and giving in an 
auto-conduction solenoid 10 to 15 wave- 
trains per second, the maximum intensity 
of each wave-train being about 500 amperes. 
Of 39 measurements taken with this, they 
found that 21 gave no variation of arterial 
pressure, 10 an actual elevation, and only 
4a reduction. It does not seem to follow 
irom this, however, that ‘‘d’ Arsonvalization ” 
is useless. That the living human _ body 
does not behave towards electricity like a 
metallic or other lifeless conductor is proved 
by the great disturbance produced in it 
by alternating currents of low frequency, 
While those of high frequency, such as are 
employed by Dr. d’Arsonval, pass through 
tunnoticed. Moreover, the high-frequency 
treatment may be supposed to act by 
stimulating the trophic or repairing cells 
to a greater osmotic action, or exchange 
ot their contents with the surrounding 
medium. But the direction of osmosis 
through a semi-permeable medium changes 





with tho direction of the stimulating current, 
and who sha!l say what this direction is for 
a rapidly changing current by the time it 
reaches the internal cell ? 

In the current number of the Revue 
Générale des Sciences—soon, by the way, 
to increase the amount of its subscription— 
is an article by M. Paul Meyer on the 
Mendelian law affecting the crossing of 
animals and the transmission of charac- 
teristics to their descendants. In _ the 
course of this, he rapidly runs through 
some of the experiments in the crossing of 
cereals pursued at the Cambridge experi- 
mental farm, and supplements them by 
‘instances taken from the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal and Messrs. Weatherby’s 
‘Stud Book.’ Generally, he shows that all 
the facts there given confirm the existence 
of marked races, that is to say, of those 
exhibiting several dominant characteristics, 
and that what he calls internal and little 
apparent characteristics, such as speed in 
race-horses, quality of meat, and of yield 
in milk or wool in stock, are transmissible, 
in accordance with the laws which also 
govern external characteristics, such as 
the colour of the coat or the existence 
or non-existence of horns. The article 
is very clearly written, and may be recom- 
mended as a popular résumé of an interesting 
subject. That it has more than mere 
scientific or technical importance is shown 
by Prof. Bottomley’s experiments on the 
use of nitrogen-fixing bacteria in agriculture, 
to which it is hoped to return when they are 
published in scientific shape. 

In the last-quoted review an extraordinary 
story is given from an American source 
that Prof. Wilder has succeeded in restoring 
to several Peruvian mummies something 
like the appearance they must have presented 
during life, by soaking them first in a solution 
of caustic potash and then in one of forma- 
line. It is suggested that the same process 
should be tried upon some of the mummified 
remains of the Pharaohs now exhibited 
in the Cairo Museum and elsewhere. But, 
while the story lacks confirmation, and is 
not prima facie credible, it may be pointed 
out that such a proceeding—even if success- 
ful—would be of little benefit to science, 
and it is to be hoped that the mummies 
in question may be guarded against further 
profanation. Bd. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Gazette des Beaux-Arts for December, 
1907, contains a paper on the popular origins 
of art, read by M. E. Pottier, of the Institute, 
before the Academy of Inscriptions on 
November 15th. The author reviews the 
discoveries of prehistoric drawings in the 
caves of Fiance and Spain communicated 
to the Academy during the last five years, 
and compares them with the rock-carvings 
of the Bushmen and the Australians. He 
interprets both prehistoric art and savage 
art, which deal mainly with representations 
of animals useful to the life of the com- 
munity, as intended to secure by magic 
an abundant supply of game or other food. 
He assigns a similar utilitarian origin to the 
art of music, as having been first emy loyed 
to direct the simultaneous actions of workers 
by aregular cadence. This is illustrated by a 
Greek terra-cotta of the sixth century A.D., 
where a party of four workmen are directed 
by a flute-player. 

Folk-lore for December contains a paper 
on the principles of fasting by Dr. E. Wester- 
marck. The author accepts the desire 
of having supernatural converse or acquiring 
supernatural powers as one of the objects 
of fasting, but adds some weight to the 
ideas that food may convey pollution and 





be detrimental to sanctity, and that it is 
dangerous or improper for the worshipper 
to partake of food before the god has had 
his share. Of these he cites many instances 
from ancient and modern authorities. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in an interesting paper, 
draws attention to the resemblances between 
two stories of the disturbance of coftins 
in a vault, the one as published in 1860 
by R. Dale Owen, and alleged to have 
taken place in 1844 at Ahrensburg, Isle of 
Oesel, in the Baltic ; the other as published 
in 1833 by Sir J. E. Alexander, as having 
taken place at various times between 1812 
and 1820 at the vault of the Chase family 
at Christchurch in Barbados. 

Dr. H. F. Feilberg describes and figures 
an opening made in the outer wall of a house 
in West Jutland to allow of the vassage of 
a coffin direct from that room to the street 
for the funeral procession to church, instead 
of taking it through the house door. The 
opening was immediately bricked up again. 
As it appears, however, to be arched over, 
it seems odd that so much pains should have 
been taken with a breach made for a tem- 
porary purpose. 

Mr. A. R. Wright figures and describes 
a number of objects connected with the 
secret societies and beliefs of the tribes of 
Sierra Leone—a mask worn by the personator 
of the devil spirit of the Porro Society, a 
black female figure used by the Yassi 
Society to obtain magical information, 
a number of amulets, and other objects, 
including a farm devil worked in steatite, 
a material which the present natives do not 
know how to carve. 

Mr. Northcote W. Thomas has compiled 
for the Joint Committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Folk-lore 
Society a ‘Bibliography of Anthropology 
and Folk-loe for 1906,’ containing works 
published within the British Empire, and 
intended to be the first of an annual series. 
It is the continuation of the bibliography 
of folk-lore for 1905 compiled by the same 
indefatigable scholar for the Folk-lore 
Society, which was more than once referred 
to in The Atheneum as an excellent piece 
of work. The new list is, however, far more 
comprehensive than that pioneer publica- 
tion, for it contains nearly twice the number 
of entries, The total entries for 1906 reach 
779—all derived from wocks and periodicals 
issued in the British Empire during that 
year, with the exception of a few published 
in the English language in such non- 
European courtries as China. No archzo- 
logical papers relating to periods later than 
the prehistoric are included; and in lan- 
guages only the unwritten ones are noticed. 
An asterisk is used to mark works of special 
importance and articles of value contained 
in non-anthropological periodicals. 








THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM 
AT OXFORD. 

St. Andrews, Jan. 21, 1908. 
In my brief account of the career of Mr. 
E. B. Tylor in ‘Anthropological Essays’ 
(the book presented to Mr. Tylor, and 
reviewed in The Atheneum on October 26th 
of last year) I find that I made an error. 
I attributed to the learned anthropologist 
the arrangement of the specimens in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, in ignorance 
of the fact that the work is that of Mr. 
Henry Balfour, the Keeper of the Museum. 
Permit me to restore the rose which I un- 
wittingly abstracted from Mr. Balfour’s 
chaplet, and to express my regret for the 

mistake. A. LANG. 
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SOCIETIES, 


GeroLocicaL.—Jan. 8.—Sir. Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. A. J. R. Atkin 
and G. C. Cossar were elected Fellows; and Dr. 
Feodor Cernyshev of St. Petersburg was elected a 
Foreign Correspondent.—Mr. R. H. Tiddeman and 
Dr. A. E. Salter were elected Auditors of the 
Society’s accounts for the preceding year.—The 
following communications were read : ‘ Chronology 
of the Glacial Epoch in North America,’ by Prot. 
G. F. Wright, —and ‘On the Application of 
Quantitative Methods to the Study of the Struc- 
ture and History of Rocks,’ by Mr. H. Clifton 
Sorby. 





Roya Asratie.—Jan. 14.—Sir Raymond West, 
Director, in the chair.—Mr. E. H. C. Walsh read 
a paper on ‘The Coinage of Nepal,’ which was 
illustrated by seven plates of the coins mentioned. 
The coinage of Nepal falls under three distinct 

riods. ‘The first is the early coinage of the 

icchavi and Thakuri dynasties, who in 635 A.D. 
were reigning contemporaneously, the former from 
their palace of Managriha, and the latter from a 
palace called Kailasakuta, at a common capital, 
which occupied the site of the present Kathmandu 
or in its immediate neighbourhood —the former 
reigning over the eastern portion of the country, 
and the latter over the western. Mr. Walsh 
agreed with Prof. Rapson that this early coinage 
was derived from that of the Kushanas, while the 
seated figure on some of the coins, and the form of 
the vase of flowers on the later ‘‘ Pasupati” coins, 
show a close resemblance to those of the Guptas. 
The coins of this dynasty, reproduced or imitated, 
appear to have remained the only currency of the 
country until the commencement of the silver 
coinage of the Malla kings under Jaya Mahendra 
Malla, who obtained permission from the Emperor 
of Dehli to issue a silver coinage in 1566 a.p., and 
who took as his standard a coin called a mohar, 
one-half the standard of weight and value of the 
Indian sicca rupee. Mr. Walsh pointed out that 
Mahendra Malla was able to institute a silver 
coinage because he made a treaty with Tibet by 
which he supplied the coinage of that country, 
obtaining from Tibet the silver for the purpose, 
and also using it for the currency of his own 
country. The earliest specimens of this coinage, 
however, do not date further back than 1631 a.D., 
and it is difficult to account for the disappearance 
both in Nepal and Tibet of the coins between 1566 
and 1631. The Malla kings also coined fractional 
parts of the mohar—a half, quarter, eighth, six- 
teenth, and thirty-second. Only one Malla king, 
Jaya Prakasa Malla in 1753, coined gold. He took 
as his gold standard an ashrafi of the same weight 
and design as his mohar, and subdivided it into 
similar fractional coins. The characteristic of the 
Malla coinage is the variety and elaborateness of 
its designs, many of which are very artistic. The 
third period of the Nepal coinage is that of the 
Gorkhas, which dates th the conquest of the 
country by Prithvi Narayan in 1768, and continues 
to the present time. The Gorkhas maintained the 
same system of coinage, but have adhered to one 
standard design for their mohars (developed from 
that of some of the Malla kings), and continued 
their designs for the fractional coins. The Gorkha 
rulers have also struck a gold coinage, and it is in 
their double ashrafis that they have adopted 
original designs. Both the Malla and Gorkha 
rulers frequently struck coins bearing the names of 
their consorts, generally conjointly with their own 
names, but sometimes separately. The coins of 
the Malla period were illustrated by five plates 
showing seventy specimens, most of which have 
not previously been figured. The types of the 
yorkha coinage were also illustrated. The coins 
of the early period have been described by Sir A. 
Cunningham, Prof. Bendall, Mr. V. Smith, Dr. 
Hoernle, and Prof. Rapson; but for those of the 
Malla kings and the present Gorkha dynasty 
reference has hitherto had to be made to Mars- 
den’s ‘Numismata Orientalia,’ as the coins of Nepal 
in the British Museum have not yet been cata- 
logued. Mr. Walsh thanked the authorities of the 
British Museum for allowing him to have casts of 
the coins of the early dynasties, of 15 of those of 
the Mallas, and of the examples given of the coins 
of the present Gorkha dynasty; and also Dr. 
Hoernle’ for letting him take a cast of a unique 

uare ‘‘nisar” coin of Pratapa Malla of 1661. 

e other 55 Malla coins illustrated were from 
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Mr. Walsh's own collection. —A discussion followed, 
in which Prof. Rapson, Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Grierson, 
and Mr. Lane Fox-Pitt took part. 





Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 16.—Sir Richard 
Holmes, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. T. S. Bush read 
@ paper giving a brief summary of explorations 
carried out during the last three years at the north 
end of Lansdown, about four miles from Bath. He 
first explained what led to these explorations, viz., 
workmen in digging a trench met with some 
Roman coins, fragments of pottery, and bones. In 
June, 1905, two experimental trenches were cut. 
The result proving satisfactory, operations have 
since been continued at intervals. The field is 
triangular, enclosing an area of about seven acres. 
To the west the ground is level ; on the other two 
sides it slopes off sharply into the valley. With 
the exception of some low banks in the middle of 
the field, forming {irregular enclosures, and others 
on the north and south sides, the ground is flat, 
sloping slightly to the south. When the banks 
were cut through in several places, they were seen 
to be made up of either thin stones laid flat or of 
rubble. There being nothing on the surface to 
indicate anything below, trenches were cut hap- 
hazard, usually 14 ft. wide and down to the loose 
rock overlying the solid rock, rarely exceeding 
13 ft., in many places of the field much less. Parts 
of the foundations of six buildings have been dis- 
covered. It is presumed that the walls were of 
stone, there being plenty close at hand, and 
quantities of stones were found spread over the 
ground alongside the walls, as if they had been 
thrown down. The floors of some of the rooms 
were evidently of Pennant stone, the roofs were 
probably of stone tiles, as a few broken ones, 
— with a hole for a nail, have been found. 
Some bases and capitals of pilasters, and other 
worked stones, have been met with, which shows 
that the buildings were fairly important. Near 
the east end of the field is a mound much reduced 
in size, built up of thin stones laid on the flat. 
Just below the surface are a wall and part of the 
cross walls. To the south of this a trench had 
been cut through the rock about 6ft. deep, 
extending to the brow 7ft. wide at top, and 3 ft. 
at bottom. To the north was a similar trench 
about 44ft. long, At 2ft. 8in. from the surface 
was a bed of burnt material, 6in. to Sin. thick, 
5ft. to 34 ft. wide. Above this were two Roman 
coins, bronze fibule, a small finger-ring, &c. ; and 
below it animal bones (Bos longifrons, &c.), and 
fragments of pre-Roman pottery. At the west end 
of the field several trenches were cut to the 
boundary wall. In each case it was seen to have 
been built on a bank of thin stones laid flat. 
About 6 ft. of this wall were pulled down, and a 
cutting made through the bank, when it was found 
that the bank had been built on the foundation of 
a building which extended from this field into the 
next. In the bank were three Roman coins. 
Amongst the relics unearthed during the three 
years’ work were—of bronze a mosaic brooch, 
fibule, armlets, finger-rings, tweezers, spoon, &c. ; 
of iron, a fibula, knives, keys, hobnails, parts of 
shoes for horses, ponies, and bullocks, an axe, 
part of currency bar, &c.; of sundries a great 
variety—bits of glass, kone pins, flint scrapers, 
spindle whirls, rubbers, whetstones, querns, lead 
and iron ore, and a —— of pottery, including 
some stamped Samian. he coins included one 
rude British and 234 Roman, the latter covering a 
period of about 270 years, from Antoninus Pius to 
the beginning of the fifth century. Four stone 
(oolite) coffins, hewn out of the solid, were dis- 
covered. Two contained female skeletons, and 
two male. They lay E. and W., head to W.; 
N.W. to S.E., head N.W.; E. and W., head to 
E. ; and N. and 8., head to N. There were also 
two skeletons without coffins: one, a man, lying 
on his side, N. and 8., head to N., facing E.; the 
other, an old woman, buried face downwards, the 
head protected by stone forming an arch over it ; 
she lay E. and W., head to Other human 
skulls and bones were met with, placed in a heap. 
Mr. Bush stated that the work throughout had 
been under the supervision of Mr. Gerald Grey 
and himself; the Rev. H. H. Winwood had ren- 
dered valuable assistance; the Rev. W. T. 
Blathwayt, of Durham Park, the owner of the 
field as well as of the greater part of the Down, 
had not only readily given permission for the 
explorations, but had also left in Mr. Bush’s hands 
the arrangement of the relics. These have been 
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laced in the museum of the Literary Institution, 

th. Mr. Bush exhibited some samples of 
pottery of an unusual character, several flat 
circular stones worked in oolite, and a quantity of 
white lias moulds of various forms. 

Prof. F. Haverfield suggested, as a working 
hypothesis, that the Little Down site was occupied 
shortly before the Roman period, and that the 
occupants practised metal working. Two of the 
fibule, the silver British coin, and (if correctly 
identified) the piece of currency bar of iron, belong 
to their time; the pieces of crude copper, iron 
slag, and lead indicate metallurgy; and the moulds 
in white local lias may well both be ascribed to 
the suggested date and be taken as evidence of 
metal industry. These moulds are remarkable, 
and almost unique. The only parallels known to 
him are the seatie for bronze ornamented strainers, 
jugs, and saucepans which have been found in 
Egypt, and are ascribed by Schreiber to the Graco- 
Alexandrian artists. But these Egyptian pieces 
are more classical in detail. The Little Down 
moulds, intended apparently for the handles of 
patere or mirrors and for small ornaments, are 
ruder, and the treatment of the bird’s head on the 
‘‘attachments” of the handles shows much the 
same ‘‘ degradation” of design as appears on many 
British coins. of. Haverfield, however, had 
never seen vessels actually corresponding to these 
moulds, and the ribbing of the handles could be 
paralleled only from Roman glass jugs used in this 
country. The painted pottery found on the site 
has also occurred at Silchester; it has apparently 
affinities with Gaulish and other continental Celtic 











ttery. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope stated that several 
specimens of the turned disks of oolite had been 
found at Silchester about the basilica and forum in 
1892, and were thought by Mr. Fox and himself 
to be architectural ornaments, perhaps of the forum 
gateway, &c. 





Royat Society oF LIiTERATURE.—Jan. 22.— 
Lord Collins in the chair.—Prof, J. B.Mayor read 
a paper on ‘Tolstoy as Shakespearean Critic.’ 
‘King Lear’ being regarded by many as Shak- 
speare’s masterpiece, Tolstoy uses this play to test 
the quality of Shakspeare’s dramatic work in 
general, and he finds him deficient in two of the 
chief elements of true poetry : greatness of subject, 
and beauty of form. For the former Shakspeare 
substitutes mere outward greatness, as may be 
seen by a glance at his dramatis persone, and he 
has no sympathy with those in humble position. 
He worships authority, and is indifferent to 
progress of every kind. Beauty of form consists 
mainly in the adaptation of the language to the 
speaker, but Shakspeare has only one pompous, 
artificial language, which he puts into the mouths 
of all his characters. The answer to these charges 
is that Shakspeare sets far more store by greatness 
of character than greatness of position, yet thelatter 
hasadramatic value ofitsown. Beauty of form con- 
sists not merely inthe correspondenceof the language 
to the speaker, but in that larger correspondence 
of thoughts, feelings, words, and actions which we 
know as character. An illustration may be offered 
from the difference in the characters of Goneril and 
Regan. Shakspeare’s greatest effects are some- 
times produced by extreme simplicity of speech, as 
in the case of Cordelia. Tolstoy is, however, 
justified in objecting to the Falstaffian speech of 
Kent to the steward. Tolstoy denies to Shak- 
speare the power of characterization. All his 
characters, he says, are taken from the old plays 
or chronicles, which provide him with his subjects ; 
and they are almost always weakened or destroyed 
in his remodelling, as may be seen in ‘ Lear,’ which 
he contrasts at length with the old play of ‘ Leir.’ 
The charge of anachronism, which he brings against 
the former, is more applicable to the latter ; but it 
is acharge without point or meaning : atmosphere 
and environment are the Shakspearean equivalents 
of time and place. The old play has beauties of 
its own, but all the characters are weaker, and the 
play throughout is on a lower plane, than Shak- 
speare’s. Prof. Mayor then considered Tolstoy’s 
further objections to the addition of a subordinate 

lot in ‘Lear,’*to the part of the fool, to the 

linding of Gloster, to the accumulation of deaths, 
and the failure of poetical justice in the —_ 
scene ; above all, to that utter absence of mora 
and religious principles which was, and still is, the 
chief cause of Shakspeare’s popularity with the 
upper classes. He also attempted to explain how 
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a man of genius like Tolstoy should fail so entirely 
to appreciate the mightier genius of Shakspeare.— 
Canon Beeching, the Rev. John Eames, and the 
Chairman discussed the subject. 





British ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 
15.—The subject of the ‘‘denehole” having again 
arisen, owing to the discovery of fresh specimens 
near Erith, three papers on this question were 
submitted to the meeting. In the first Mr. T. V. 
Holmes restated his opinion that these pits were 
not mines for chalk, and inclined to the theory that 
they were =< pits.—Mr. J. G. N. Clift, Hon. 
Secretary, dealt with the question in an original 
manner, taking each of the various theories in turn, 
and demonstrating mathematically the impossibility 
of all except the chalk-mine theory. In dealing 
with this he took as his text the dictum of the 
Hangman’s Wood Exploration Committee that 
because there was no sign of any connexion between 
the pits underground, and because they appeared 
to have been kept carefully separated the one from 
the other, they could not c called chalk-pits. Mr. 
Clift maintained that, by the showing of their own 
report of the explorations, no such careful separa- 
tion of the pits had in fact ever existed, and that 
therefore the strongest argument against the chalk- 
pit theory was unsupported by any evidence worthy 
of serious consideration.—Mr. R. H. Forster 
followed with a paper dealing principally with the 
chalk-mine theory. He maintained that the 
objections which have been brought against this 
view were based on misconception and on the 
assumption that the pits were of very early origin : 
of this thero was no evidence, nor was there any 
better proof of the supposed concealment of the 
shafts. Mr. Forster gave it as his considered 
opinion that the pits in Hangman’s Wood were 
chalk pits pure and simple.—Dr. Birch doubted if 
the excavations could have been made by other 
than skilled miners, and would not accept the idea 
that they were the work of agricultural labourers. — 
Mr. Miller Christy ably defended the views of the 
opponents of the chalk-pit theory, but would not 
express a preference for any of the rival hypotheses. 
—Mr. T. E. Forster, as a mining engineer, 
endorsed Mr. Clift’s views as to the ease and 
comparative cheapness of sinking shafts through 
the Thanet sand. He further said that the situa- 
tion had been obscured by an attempt to give these 
pits a romantic interest ; in his opinion they were 
simply chalk pits, and as such they were quite 
normal. 





EntTomoLocicaL.—Jan. 15.—Annual Meeting.— 
The following were elected as officers and to serve 
on the Council for the session 1908-9: President, 
Mr. C. O. Waterhouse; Jreasurer, Mr. A. H. 
Jones; Secretaries, Mr. H. Rowland-Brown and 
Commander J. J. Walker; Librarian, Mr. G. C 
Champion ; Other Members of the Council, Dr. 
T. A. Chapman, Mr. A. J. Chitty, Mr. A. Harrison, 
Mr. W. J. Kaye, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. H. 
Main, Mr. G. A. K. Marshall, Prof. R. Meldola, 
Prof. L. C. Miall, Prof. E. B. Poulton, Mr. R. 
Shelford, and Mr. G. H. Verrall.—The Report 
for the session 1907-8 showed that the Society 
had increased considerably, and that the number 
of ordinary Fellows exceeded that of any previous 
year since the foundation of the Society in 
1833. — The President then read his address, 
which dealt chiefly with the present unsatis- 
factory state of nomenclature in entomological 
science. He also advocated the establishment of a 
central ‘‘ type” museum, on the lines of an experi- 
mental collection now formed at South Kensington, 
for the purpose of lending specimens to institutions, 
whereby, it was suggested, the existing confusion 
might be avoided, and the general work of identifi- 
cation made easier. 





METEOROLOGICAL. —Jan. 15.—Annual Meeting. — 
Dr. H. R. Mill, President, in the chair.—The 
Council in their Report expressed their pleasure at 
the marked and increasing interest which is being 
taken in the science of meteorology throughout the 
country. The lectures and exhibitions inaugurated 
by the Society are bearing fruit, as shown by 
the large increase in the number of Fellows. —After 
the Report had been adopted, the President pre- 
sented the Symons Memorial Gold Medal to M. 
Léon Teisserene de Bort of Paris, this having been 
awarded to him by the Council ‘‘in consideration 
of the distinguished work which he has done in 
connexion with meteorological science, especially 





the study of the upper air.” The President is the 
Director of the British Rainfall Organization, 
and so chose for his address the subject of ‘ Map- 
Studies of Rainfall.’ He said that the special 
problem which he had before him was to deter- 
mine the normal annual rainfall of the British 
Isles in relation to the general configuration 
of the land, and to ascertain how the rainfall of 
individual years and months, and even of the con- 
stituent showers, was related to the normal. The 
most useful method of working towards this end 
was by the preparation and study of maps of 
rainfall. He then described the methods he 
adopted in preparing annual, monthly, and daily 
maps of the distribution of rainfall, and also 
referred to cyclonic and thunderstorm rains. The 
rainfall showed an unmistakable relation to 
configuration, 





InstituTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 14.— 
Sir William Matthews, President, in the chair.—It 
was announced that 20 Associate Members had 
been transferred to the class of Members, and that 
20 candidates had been admitted as Students. 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of 5 
Members, 20 Associate Members, and 4 Associates. 





HistoricaLt.—Jan. 16.—The Rev. Dr. W. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Basil Williams on ‘Some Unpublished Notices of 
the Family of Yorke under George III.’ The 
President spoke after the paper, and was followed 
by the Rev. A. B. Beaven.—The Rev. H. G. Woods, 
Master of the Temple, the Rev. T. T. Norgate, the 
Rev. R. F. Porter, Mr. Stampa, and Mr. Vickers 
were elected Fellows. 





Socrety or BreiicaL AkcHZOLOGY.—Jan. 15.— 
Annual Meeting.—Mr. W. H. Rylands in the chair. 
—The Council’s Report and accounts were read. 
The latter showed that the number of members had 
increased by six during the past year, while the 
Society’s financial position continued to be 
extremely strong.—Mr. F. Legge read a paper on 
‘The Titles of the Thinite Kings,’ illustrated by 
lantern-slides. He traced the gradual evolution 
of the five distinctive titles used by the Kings of 
Egypt back from the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and showed how they developed, under the first 
three dynasties, from the simple cognizance or 
‘*banner-name” which designated the Pharaoh as 
“the Hawk” par excellence, or as the chief of the 
ruling tribe which bore that animal as their totem. 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, Mr. M. Rouse, and the Chair- 
mau also spoke. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘@n the Construction of Mortality 
Tables from Census Returns and Records of Deaths,’ Mr. G. 


King. 

_ London Institution, 5.—‘ Prehistoric Man on the Highlands of 
East Surrey,’ Mr. A. FE. Carey. 

_ Society of Arts, 8—‘The Theory and Practice of Clock- 
Making,’ Lecture I], Mr. H. H. Cunynghame. (Cantor 
Lecture.) 

_ Surveyors’ Institution, 8. 

_ Geographical, 8.30.—‘Exploration and Climbing in the 
Gurhwal Himalayas,’ Dr. T. G. Longstaff. 

—‘Roman Britain: its Frontiers and 






Tvrs. Royal Institution, 
Garrison,’ Prof. F. J. Huverfield. 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Development of Colonial Self- 
Government in the Nineteenth Century,’ Mr. A. Berriedale 
Keith. (Colonial Section.) 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ Experi- 
mental Investigations of the Stresses in Masonry Dams 
subjected to Water Pressure’; ‘Stresses in Dams: an 
Experimental Investigation by Means of India-rubber 
Models’; and ‘Stresses in Masonry Dams.’ 

= Anthropological Institute, 8.30.—Annual Meeting: President's 
Address, * Anthropology in the Eighteenth Century.’ 

Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—'The New Patent Act,’ Mr. J. W. Gordon. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Story of the Spanish Armada, 
Lecture L., Major Martin Hume. 

— Royal, 4.30. 

ae London Institution, 6.—‘ Municipal and Company Finance: a 
Contrast,’ Mr. A. J. Windus. 

— Society of Antiqnaries, 8.30.—‘ Report as Local Secretary for 
Rutland,’ Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beyum. 

Fr. Royal Institution. 9.—‘ Recent Researches on Radio-activity,’ 
rof. E. Rutherford. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Anthony Van Dyck,’ Lecture I., Mr. 
Lionel Cust. 








Science Gossip. 


THE death in his sixty-first year is an- 
nounced from Leipsic of the distinguished 
statistician Prof. Hasse, the Director of 
the Statistical Office in Leipsic, and Pro- 
fessor of Statistics and Colonial Policy at 
that University. He belonged to the ex- 
treme Nationalists, and was the President 
of the Altdeutsche Verband, and from 
1893 to 1903 represented the National 
Liberal party in the Reichstag. Among 








his writings are ‘Geschichte der Leipziger 
Messen’ ‘Die Wohnungsverhiltnisse der 
armeren Volksklassen in Leipzig,’ and 
‘ Kolonien und Kolonialpolitik.’ 

THE Neue Ziircher Zeitung reports that 
last year the Loetschen glacier receded 
11°50 metres, the Durand glacier 12, the 
Grand Désett 15, and Mont Fort 26. 

Some particulars of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
movements are given in a letter from the 
explorer, dated Gargunsa, November 8th 
last, which is published in the Pioneer. He 
was just leaving for Khotan, and seemed 
uncertain whether he would proceed in the 
spring to Peking or to India. He claims to 
have discovered the true source of the 
Brahmaputra (Sanpu) at Kubi Tsampo; 
and he pronounces Marium Chur—the 
previously latest-discovered source—merely 
‘one of the smallest tributaries from the 
west.”” He then discovered what he calls 
** the real source of the Indus”’ at the back 
of Kailas. Dr. Sven Hedin also warns us 
that ‘‘ the map of Tibet will hereafter look 
very different from even the latest edition 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s Map.” 

THE geographical results of the French 
Mission under the charge of Commandant 
Lenfant, who recently arrived in Paris, 
appear considerable. Among these may be 
mentioned the discovery of the sources of 
the Nana at an altitude of nearly 5,000 ft., 
and also of the Louham Bahr-Sara, which 
the French officer considers to be incontest- 
ably the parent stream of the Chari, the two 
joining near Fort Archambault. Another 
important discovery was that of a thoroughly 
practicable route by the Peunde river from 
Carnot to Hal, by which cattle can be 
transported from Tchad to Sangha. 

On Thursday, the 16th inst., the Cam- 
bridge Senate passed without opposition the 
Grace for establishing a Diploma in 
Anthropology. The Board of Anthropo- 
logical Studies established some years a: 
had already the power of approving properly 
qualified candidates for the D.Litt. and 
D.Se. degrees. The new diploma will afford 
an opportunity to junior candidates and 
to ‘* Advanced Students” of obtaining a 
hall-mark for their work. It will only be 
given for research, unlike the Oxford 
diploma, which is given by examination. 

Str Grorce Darwin, F.R.S., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, has 
been elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Lynn has in the press a new 
(ninth) edition of his handy little book on 
‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ which will appear 
early next month. It is brought up to the 
present year, and has as a frontispiece a 
reproduction of one of the Astronomer 
Royal’s photographs of the total eclipse of 
August 30th, 1905. 

Mr. McLean’s attempt to observe the 
total eclipse of the sunon the 3rd_ inst." at 
Flint Island. in the South Pacific, was 
partially successful, the sky being clear 
during the latter part of the totality, when 
some photographs of the corona were 
obtained. ae 

Tue Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has this year been awarded to 
Sir David Gill, who recently retired from the 
directorate of the Royal Observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

WE regret to announce the death on the 
14th inst. in the eighty-first year of his age 
of Mr. R. L. J. Ellery, C.M.G., F.R.S., the 
first Government Astronomer of the colony 
of Victoria. The observatory was founded 
at Williamstown in 1853, but removed toa 
more suitable site at Melbourne in 1863. 
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It was provided in 1870, with a Grubb 
reflector, 4 ft. in aperture, and of 20 ft. focal 
length. Mr. Ellery, who was born at 
Cranleigh, Surrey, on July 14th, 1827, first 
went to Australia in 1857. His work 
included not only astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations, but also the geodetical 
survey of the colony. He retired in 1895, 
but held the post of Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Observatory till his death. 
He was for twenty-three years President of 
the Royal Society of Victoria. Besides all 
this, he organized, and for a time com- 
manded, the Victorian Torpedo Corps (now 
called the Submarine Mining Engineers), on 
retiring from which in 1889 he was given 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was 
succeeded at the Observatory by M. Baracchi. 

M. BaILtiaupD, who had been Director of 
the Observatory at Toulouse during the last 
thirty years, has recently been appointed to 
succeed the late M. Loewy as Director of the 
National Observatory at Paris. 








FINE ARTS 


—~>— 


A History and Description of Italian 
Majolica. By M. L. Solon. (Cassell 
& Co.) 


In the presence of some choice collection 
of Italian maiolica it is easy to understand 
how the texts dealing with this resplend- 
ent vasework have come to occupy so 
large a space on the bookshelves of 
students of ceramic art. Nature alone 
in her most brilliant aspects is capable of 
setting forth such a feast of rich and 
harmonious colours. In the other forms 
of Italian Renaissance art colour-schemes 
equally potent and joyous were not un- 
known ; but being in materials of which 
the durability was more or less fleeting, 
they have by the action of time lost much 
of their pristine splendour. Thus it is 
known from contemporary description 
that the frescoes by the Quattrocentisti 
in the Sistine Chapel, painted by command 
ef Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-84), were dazzling 
with azure and gilding, and we also know 
their present state. Yet the colcurs in 
the bust-portrait of a young man on a 
maiolica tile which came from the convent 
of San Paolo at Parma (now at South 
Kensington Museum), and was painted 
at about the same time, are to-day as clear 
and resonant as when the potter took the 
tile from the furnace. The durability 
of enamelled wares, however, is pretty 
much the same wherever they were made, 
but the “ quality ° —to use the term as 
it is understood by connoisseurs—in 
which their ornamentation is painted 
varies considerably, and it is precisely 
the quality in the colour of Italian 
maiolica to which it owes its high place 
in ceramic art. 

At the same time the Renaissance 
maiolica painters were not content alone 
to adorn their vases with beautiful colour, 
however fine in quality. They were 
equally sensitive to the grace of line and 
form, decorating their wares with the 
fanciful and imaginative ornamentation 
of the period, or combining with it figure 
motives illustrating passages from sacred 
story or the classic poets, sometimes, also, 
from popular literature of the day cr 





proverbial sayings current among the 
people. The versatility of maiolica design 
was without limit. All forms of the art 
of the time were laid under contribution 
by those indefatigable potters, so that in 
the end maiolica became a very microcosm 
of Renaissance art. It is this representa- 
tive character which cannot fail to impress 
the visitor when passing before a well- 
selected and _ well- arranged  collec- 
tion of the wares, like that at 
the British Museum or at South Ken- 
sington. At each step he is reminded 
of scme phase of the national art cr some 
famous name in the national history cf 
the time. Now it is a masterpiece by 
Raphael, Michael Angelo or Signorelli, 
Donatello or Luca della Robbia, which is 
called to remembrance, and not by a 
servile copy, but by a legitimate adapta- 
tion, honourable alike to the painter and 
the ceramist. Or the attention is arrested 
by fine bowls and vases emblazoned with 
the arms of Popes, like Pius II., Julius II., 
or Leo X.; of celebrated writers, like 
Bembo and Guicciardini ; and of illustrious 
families, like the Medici, the Este (especially 
the gracious Isabella), the Gonzaga, and 
innumerable others. 

An art associated with names like 
these, and possessing in itself such splendid 
qualities of design and colour, has already 
secured immortality, with a consequent 
demand for an adequate histcry of its 
rise and evolution. This, however, has 
not yet been achieved, and he is a bold 
man who would venture to suggest the 
time when it will be. The initial difficulty 
arises from the fact that no comprehensive 
record of the art was produced when the 
documents referring to it were in existence, 
or when its traditions were still fresh in 
the memory of living persons. This 
happened in the case of the architecture, 
painting, and sculpture cf the Renaissance, 
and we have only to imagine what would 
now be our knowledge of the course cf 
those arts in Italy if modern writers had 
been without Vasari’s ‘ Lives’ as a basis 
for their histories. Maiolica, however, 
fcund no Vasari to write the lives of its 
more famous masters; hence, when in 
the last century the rising interest in the 
ait created a desire for infcrmation respect- 
ing its history and manufacture, it was dis- 
covered that the known facts relating to 
the one and the other were of the scantiest. 
The history, in short, had to be written 
ab initio. It began with the search for 
contemporary documents, which, being 
work of a kind wherein the Italian archiv- 
ists and archeologists are well skilled, 
was mainly prosecuted by Italian writers. 
At the same time the classification and 
cataloguing of the wares fell principally 
to the lot of transalpine students of the 
art, on account of its representation being 
found chiefly in Western museums and 
collections. In both cases the amount 
of histcrical evidence collected is remark- 
able. That the explorers would now and 
again have to retrace their steps was 
inevitable ; that errors of attribution in 
the published records of the investigations 
would sometimes occur was to be ex- 
pected ; yet, regarded merely as a piece 





of intelligent spade-work, the evidence | 
collected will stand ccmparison with any | 


' 


other similar research in the history of | 


artistic origins. 

It is from this mass of constantly accu- 
mulating material that the author who 
undertakes to write the bistery of maiolica 
has to construct his narrative. 
he can scarcely expect to set forth a 
consecutive stcry, by reason of the lack 
of examples in the output cf the maiolica 
potteries at one time or another, or of any 
evidence relating to such times. He must 
therefore pass over those obscure passages 
as best he may, confining his narrative 
to matters concerning which there is 
tolerable certainty. This is the plan 
adopted by Mr. Solon, whose previous 
studies in the history of French and 
English pottery have earned for him the 
favourable consideration of all students 
of ceramic art. That his treatment of 
his present subject is not altogether so 
successful as in his former volumes is 
apparent, but on account of the more 
difficult matter he has had to deal with, 
this might have been expected. When he 
was telling the story of the French and 
English potteries the already published 
texts were easily accessible, and generally 
to be trusted. Hence there was little need 
of close research, or the consultation of 
documents at first hand. 

It is otherwise with the maiolica texts, 
and, especially in the case of the general 
histories, it is unsafe for the author to 
compile from the works of his predecessors. 
So it has happened that Mr. Solon has 
introduced some confusion into his account 
of early Faventine maiolica by quoting 
a description of the pottery made at 
Faenza from ‘ La Piazza Universale,’ by 
an Italian writer Tommaso Garzoni, which 
he states was published in 1485. The 
description, with the same date, is found 
in Fortnum’s ‘ Maiolica ’ (1896), but in his 
case the date is either a slip or a printer’s 
error, since in his South Kensington 
Catalogue (1873) it is given correctly, 
namely, 1585. From this it would appear 
that Mr. Solon has copied his description 
from Fortnum’s latest work. Further, 
on the same page of ‘ Maiolica’ as the 
Garzoni quotation there is an account of 
an agreement between a Paduan noble, 
Isacco di Dondi, and a Faventin bochalaro, 
Giacomo di Pietro, relating to a service 
of maiolica that Giacomo was to make 
for the Dondi. It was to be beautifully 
ornamented on a fair white ground, and 
the pieces were to bear the Dondi arms 
cum oro: the agreement was dated 
1454. This likewise is quoted by Mr. 
Solon, but without giving a reference, 
so that it seems probable he was again 
copying from ‘ Maiolica.’ Fortnum notes 
the words cum oro, and points out that 
gold was not applied to maiolica till late 
in the sixteenth century; and as to the 
oro meaning lustre, the lustre process 
was never practised at Faenza, ncr any- 
where else in Italy in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Fortnum, however, 
and also other writers of his time, accepted 
the agreement as genuine. This precious 
document, which has never been seen— 
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its first publisher, Prof. Malagola, stating 
that he had been furnished with only a 
copy of it—is now believed to be a forgery. 

From the selection of the vase forming 
the frontispiece to Mr. Solon’s volume 
it may be inferred that his artistic prefer- 
ence lies with the later rather than the 
earlier schools of maiolica. The object 
in question is an Urbino vase at South 
Kensington, by Orazio Fontana. Its 
extreme elegance of shape, small foot, 
slender snake handles, and smooth surface 
covered with dainty, if trivial and un- 
impressive ornamentation surrounding a 
medallion painted with the delicacy of a 
miniature, all proclaim that the decadence 
was at hand, if it had not already arrived. 
As a masterpiece of its period its historical 
importance is considerable, and it might 
therefore have been expected that the 
author would have more to say about 
such a famous example of Urbino maiolica 
than merely to state its derivation and 
maker’s name. The descriptions of the 
objects illustrated in works on maiolica 
are sometimes made the vehicle for 
valuable information respecting their 
design, technique, or history, as, for 
instance, in the catalogues of Fortnum, 
Dareel, and Sir J. C. Robinson. Mr. 
Solon, however, has been content to 
ecnfine the descriptions of his illustrations 
to little more than their mere title, and 
this is not always accurate. We note, for 
example, that the large plateau with the 
hare and artichoke decoration at South 
Kensington, on Plate II., is stated to be 
“ Sgraffiato,’’ whereas the ornament is not 
incised, but painted. The plateau happens 
to be a specimen of a remarkable fifteenth- 
century ware of which fewer than a dozen 
pieces have come down to our time— 
South Kensington possessing three, and 
Berlin, the Louvre, Sévres, and the 
Hotel de Cluny one each. 

On one occasion Mr. Sclon has departed 
from his usual custom, devoting three 
pages to the discussion of the piece illus- 
trated in Plate IV., which is the roundel 
representing ‘ Gathering Olives’ frem the 
famous series of ceiling tiles by Luca 
della Robbia, and one of the glories of 
Soutn Kensington. It will be remembered 
that the entire series of twelve roundels 
is described by Sir J. C. Robinson in his 
‘Catalogue of Italian Sculpture, &c. 
(1862), the conclusion arrived at being 
that it formed a portion of the roof 
decoration of a small writing cabinet 
which was in the palace built by Michelozzo 
Michelozzi for Cosimo de’ Medici, and 
which Vasari and Filarete state was 
decorated by Luca in enamelled terra- 
cotta. The evidence for the attribution 
of the roundels to Luca is stated with 
singular lucidity and fairness, so as to 
carry conviction to an impartial reader 
who has followed the argument and is 
conversant with fifteenth-century Floren- 
tine art. The evidence certainly satisfied 


Fortnum, who incorporated the descrip- 
tion in the ‘ Catalogue of Italian Sculpture’ 
bodily into his Catalogue of 1873 and his 
‘Maiolica’ of 1896. Some later writers 
have, however, expressed doubts respect- 
ing the attribution, but on cbviously 





insufficient grounds. Thus Prof. Caval- 
lucci and the late E. Molinier in their 
volume ‘Les della Robbia’ say they 
would be inclined to accept the attribution 
if they knew of other analogous work by 
Luca, presumably meaning enamelled 
painting in blue camaieu. They seem to 
have forgotten that the roundels show 
analogous technique with other known 
work by Luca, proving that they came 
from his bottega : the fact being that the 
authors, like some other last-century 
writers on maiolica, paid little attention 
to its technical side. But with regard to 
the method of representation in the 
roundels, there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that Luca, who would have learnt 
the art of enamelling when he was a 
goldsmith, and whose drawings “ lamog- 
giate di biacca ” (silver-point drawings on 
blue paper heightened with white) are 
praised by Vasari, should on occasion 
employ the same charming system and 
colour-scheme in his tile-decoration. More- 
over, the method is admirably adapted 
to its purpose, where more realistic 
representation would disturb the repose 
appropriate tc the decoration of a small 
writing cabinet. No less happy is the 
choice of the motives themselves, namely, 
the impersonation of the agricultural 
operations of the year by figures of 
husbandmen engaged in the work proper 
to each of the months—the labourers 
being lithe Tuscan peasants such as 
those who worked at the Medici farms 
at Careggi and Caffagiolo, where both 
Cosimo and his son Piero di Cosimo 
delighted to dwell when they could get 
away from their official duties at Flcrence. 
It is even not unlikely that the subjects 
were chosen by the pater patrie himself. 
We can readily understand that Italian 
fifteenth-century pastoral pictures, where- 
in the actors are living Tuscan peasants, 
may not greatly interest Mr. Solon, and 
also that he may not agree with Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s conclusions respecting these 
particular ones, although the fact of so 
acute a student as Molinier not detecting 
a flaw in the argument or an error in its 
statement might have given him pause. 
However, if he thought otherwise, he was, 
at least, bound to produce satisfactory 
reasons for his dissent. Instead of these 
we have only a dogmatic assertion of 
opinion unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 
The impression we receive is that of a 
writer referring to objects—as the Robbia 
enamel paintings on the flat at Florence 
—which he has never seen, but describes 
at second hand. Otherwise it is incon- 
ceivable that he, a ceramic artist, having 
once stood before the famous Robbia 
painting of the Eternal Father between 
two adoring angels, should speak of it as 
“a circular plaque imbedded over the 
door of the Museo del Duomo”; in 
point of fact, it is a lunette above a door 
in the vestibule of the Opera del Duomo ; 
nor is it a plaque, for it is composed of 
three or four pieces put together after the 
Della Robbia fashion ; and there are other 
such errors in the passage. It is true 
that he does not plainly state that the 
roundels are not by Luca; he leaves that 





to “some subsequent biographers,” him- 
self content with just hinting a fault here, 
and hesitating a dislike there, so that the 
reader may conclude that, the roundels 
being insignificant, it is unimportant by 
whom they were made. We must confess 
to preferring Mr. Solon on his own 
ground, where pitfalls are almost unknown, 
and problems cease from _ troubling; 
especially when the illustrations of the 
volume are his own clever etchings, and 
masterly pen-and-ink drawings in the text. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND 
GRAVERS. 

II. 


THE two larger rooms do not offer a like 
number of interesting works to correspond 
with their greater area. In the West 
Gallery the best two pieces of painting come 
to us from an earlier generation—Renoir’s 
Portrait of Madame M. and Monet’s 
Fruits. The former has already done 


duty at one of the earlier of these 
International shows, but is nevertheless 
welcome. It is an extraordinary painting, 


full of sap, yet of wonderful refinement, 
a riot of strange and vivid hues wondrously 
in accord, a harmony in which the biting, 
translucent green of the leaf of an arum lily 
and the flood of golden light that fills the 
bird-cage are exquisite notes. Monet’s still 
life is a technical marvel of gleaming paint 
—in heavy impasto, yet subtly modulated. 
Compared with these, Mr. William Nichol- 
son’s The Costumiers is a little dull and 
conscientious, but it is an excellent work. 
This artist has an eye for a telling first 
impression, and secures it again and again 
without undue surrender of more serious 
qualities. His picture is one of the best 
shown by any of the younger generation. 
Mr. Ricketts, doomed often to inspire 
others rather than to realize his ambitions 
in his own works, has a Resurrection of some 
dramatic power; but, hung next to the 
Renoir, it betrays its failure to “‘ carry,” to 
retain its validity at different distances. 
It may be questioned whether’ the 
plastic form in which it is cast is proper 
to a design in which the movement is 
so much in one plane—whether, in fact, 
he has not simpiy confused and made vague 
a fine line drawing. Perhaps here again we 
have a draughtsman too easily seduced into 
painting—nay, perhaps a powerful and 
eloquent journalist strangled by pedantry 
and a desire to produce works that shall 
live. His sculpture, like his painting, 
is marked by restless and tortured efforts. 
Mr. Shannon also loses, by pitching his work 
in a key of seriousness that demands a 
robuster personality to justify it. He has 
the gifts, but not the training, of a light and 
tactful decorator, clever at distributing 
interest over his picture. His Souvenir of 
the International Ball shows this with unusual 
happiness. Mr. George Lambert is of 
stronger mould, but exhibits here only a 
little nude, an exercise in virtuosity, and the 
elusive handling of pigment. The room is 
further adorned by three portraits of 
excellent quality : Lucien Simon’s Old Lady, 
Cottet’s portrait of Simon, and Mr. George 
Sauter’s Joseph Pennell, Esq., as well as by 
two landscapes by Oliver Hall, Albi and 
Bardsea Forest, which have a welcome 
refinement. 

The late Eugéne Carriére’s Thédtre de Belle- 
ville dominates the North Room. Of a size 
unsuitable for the subject and the artist’s 
technique, it is yet exceedingly successful— 
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the proportion of the figures and space not 
ill calculated, the composition thought out 
with exceeding thoroughness, the infinitely 
slight impasto disposed with so close relation- 
ship to the plastic structure of the subject 
as to produce an effect of solidity, yet of 
mystery, with a mere wash of paint on the 
canvas. Although of so slight a texture, 
it seems to have improved rather than 
otherwise since it was first shown in Paris 
about ten years ago. Mr. Orpen’s portrait 
group shows how necessary it is as yet for 
this artist to retain a realistic basis for his 
work. The composition should have been 
good enough, but imitation of some master 
of conventional composition has led him into 
regions where literal painting from nature 
became impossible, and he has been obliged 
to rely on a taste and instinct for design 
that he sadly lacks. Mr. Neven du Mont’s 
large Harlequinade is just such another fiasco, 
and proves that, whatever else may be taught 
to modern art students, decorative design is 
not. Compare with these the Danseuses by 
M. Forain. The latter is hideously framed, 
and its general tonality is of a violent yellow 
that is not very agreeable ; but its internal 
economy is perfect. The manner in which 
figures and background seem to arise natur- 
ally out of the processes of painting, the 
nice proportion of the touch to the detail, 
absolutely firm, but perfectly free, make 
this little canvas worthy of Fragonard. 
It might be recommended to students of 
the Royal Academy as a means of study 
supplementary to the patient copying of 
the model in aclassroom. Other meritorious 
works in this gallery are an unusually good 
portrait by Mancini, Lady Glyn ; an interior 
by Simon Bussy, Summer Evening in the 
South, which in its rather uncouth fashion 
shows original research into fields yet un- 
explored ; and (this on familiar lines, but 
very good) Mr. Frank Mura’s Going Home. 
On the wall opposite to this a little group of 
works of flowerlike delicacy is found in 
E. Vuillard’s Sur le Sofa, George Sauter’s 
Little Bouquet, and the Vieux Delft of 
Storm van s’ Gravesande. In the Balcony, 
besides some fairly good etchings by E. 8 
Lumsden and G. Lodge, there are oil paint- 
ings, some of which are wisely thus exiled 
aloft. Joachim Mir, for example, has a 
picture of High Trees which is only reduced 
to tolerable tone by the distance of twenty- 
five paces at which, happily, we first caught 
sight of it. The works of Mr. H. E. Cross 
and M. Paul Signac would exact at least a 
hundred. 

The sculpture comprises the much- 
battered Homme qui marche by M. Rodin, 
which is a fine fragment, most impressive 
and truthful. Mr. McGill has a figure of a 
boy carefully and sympathetically modelled ; 
and M. Bartholomé has a fragment from his 
great group at Pére Lachaise, which un- 
fortunately gives no idea of the impressive- 
ness of the whole design. Mr. Harvard 
Thomas has some portrait medallions which 
are hardly worthy of that fine draughtsman, 
though carefully chiselled. One of them is 
spoilt by the opening of an ear punched to 
disproportionate depth through the middle 
of the head. 

A collection of the work of the late Jules 
Dalou, however, is the principal feature of 
the show. He was sent to remind us that 
sculpture is not in the hands of every man 
an art of great severity. When he aimed 
at that, as in Les Rameaux, he sometimes 
achieved a very ordinary result, even if he 
showed great capacity. Compare it with 
the undignified softness, the irresistible 
charm of the Liseuse, the unpretentious 
honesty of The Late Mrs. Gwyn or the 
unctuous, exuberant Bacchanale inspired by 
Rubens at his best. These and the Femme 





sortant du Bain are perhaps the pick of a 


collection of varied merit. Some of the 
exhibits are a little common, all are sturdy 
and vigorous, and together they make a not 
unworthy monument to the manliest of 
modern sculptors. 








SALE. 

Messrs. CuristTIx sold last Saturday the follow- 
ing pictures, the property of Mr. Thomas McLean : 
Constable, Helmingham Dell, Suffolk, 1577. P. 
Billet, Avant la Péche, 115/. J. B. C. Corot, 
Through the Wood: Evening, woody landscape, 
with figures and cow, 262/. Lawrence, Lady Hill, 
in black cloak trimmed with fur, a string of pearls 
round her neck, 120/. Reynolds, Lady Ann | sone 
bell, Countess of Strafford, in white dress, and blue 
cloak lined with ermine ; and the engraving by T. 
Johnson, 372/. Bruges School, The Madonna, in a 
green dress, with the infant Saviour, 168/. Cuyp, 
A River Scene, with a village, ferry-boat, and 
figures, 189/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Two articles in the February number 
of The Burlington Magazine are devoted 
to modern art, the first dealing with the 
newly formed gallery at Dublin, the second 
with ‘The Last Phase of Impressionism,’ 
as exhibited at the show of the International 
Society. Mr. Claude Phillips describes a 
series of newly discovered portraits by 
Reynolds of members of the Walker- 
Heneage family ; Mr. Lionel Cust concludes 
his study of ‘The Great Piece’ by Van 
Dyck in the Royal Collection ; Prof. 
Church throws fresh light on the early history 
of English stonewares; Mr. Herbert Cook 
discusses the work of Pacheco, the master 
of Velasquez ; Mr. Campbell Dodgson pub- 
lishes in facsimile a delightful woodcut 
alphabet by Hans Weiditz ; and Mr. Weale 
writes on the Memlinc ‘ Passion’ at Turin. 
The numerous full-page plates include 
reproductions of the notable examples of 
Correggio and Rubens from the Ashburton 
Collection now on exhibition in London. 
A portrait of Eleonora of Spain, attributed 
to Jean Clouet, which has recently been 
recognized by Miss Hewett, is also described 
and illustrated. The American section con- 
tains notes on decorative sculpture (Mr. 
Kenyon Cox); on the great work in course 
of issue dealing with noteworthy pictures 
in America ; and on Mr. Pierpoint Morgan’s 
collection of porcelain. 

Pror. C. J. Hotmes will deliver six lectures 
on Constable at the University Galleries, 
Oxford, on Wednesday evenings during term, 
beginning next week. The lectures will be 
illustrated with lantern-slides. 

THE latest addition to the National 
Gallery is Joseph Ducreux’s ‘ Portrait of 
the Artist’ (No. 2162), which has been hung 
on the South Wall of Room XVII. This 
French picture has been purchased out 
of the T. D. Lewis Fund. 

Tue DvusiiIn Mounictpan GALLERY OF 
MopERN ART was formally opened on 
Monday last by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The fine collection of modern pictures and 
sculpture includes many valuable gifts 
from artists and others—a large number of 
pictures and Rodin’s fine bronze ‘ L’Age 
d’Airain’ having been presented by the 
Hon. Director, Mr. Hugh Lane. Amongst 
the speakers at the opening ceremony were 
the Earl of Drogheda, Prof. Mahaffy, and 
Sir Walter Armstrong. 

THE Drrector OF THE DUBLIN MUSEUM 
(Count Plunkett) offers to students of the 
Metropolitan School of Art prizes for the 
best and second-best set of drawings of 
objects in the Museum. 





Mr. YosH1o MArKINO, the Japanese 
artist, whose illustrations to ‘The Colour 
of London’ we noticed with pleasure last 
spring, is now at work on a set of illustrations 
for a similar volume, to be published next 
autumn, on ‘The Colour of Paris,’ the text 
of which will be written in collaboration 
by the members of the Académie Goncourt. 

AN important decision regarding copy- 
right in paintings in the United States 
has just been given by the Supreme Court 
at Washington, the highest Court of Appeal. 
This decision ends a lawsuit which has for 
a number of years been carried on by the 
Berlin Photographic Company‘ (of Berlin, 
London, New York, and Paris) against the 
American Tobacco Company and_ the 
American Lithograph Company, which had 
reproduced Mr. Dendy Sadler’s well-known 
picture ‘ Chorus,’ of which the Berlin Com- 
pany held the copyright. The defendants 
asserted that the Company’s copyright had 
no value in the States (although it was duly 
entered at Washington) because the original 
painting, when exhibited at our Royal 
Academy, did not bear an inscription to 
the effect that the copyright belonged to 
anyone. They further claimed that, accord- 
ing to American views, the exhibition in a 
public gallery made a picture public pro- 
perty. The Supreme Court declared that 
the public exhibition of a painting does 
not amount to a publication within the 
meaning of the statute, and that the copy- 
tight notice which has to appear on the 
reproductions need not be on the original 
painting. 

Pror. BosanquET of Liverpool, who is. 
the Dalrymple Lecturer for 1908, delivered 
the first of a course of five lectures on 
‘Recent Discoveries in Greek Lands’ on 
Monday, at Glasgow University. The sub- 
ject was ‘The Heroic Age: Crete and the 
Mainland.’ 


The Antiquary for February will contain, 
among other articles, the following: an 
illustrated account of ‘The Recent Excava- 
tion at Pevensey,’ by Mr. L. F. Salzmann ; 
‘The Beginning of the Lancashire Coal 
Trade, by Col. Fishwick; ‘ Heraldry as 
Art, by Mr. G. W. Eves (illustrated) ; 
‘On a Letter from John Maitland, Duke 
of Lauderdale, to Richard Baxter, regarding 
Sundry Seventeenth-Century Superstitions,’ 
by Dr. W. E. A. Axon; ‘ Palezolithic 
Implements at Lowestoft’ (illustrated), 
by Mr. W. A. Dutt; and a further instal- 
ment of Mr. MacMichael’s ‘The London 
Signs and their Associations.’ 

EXHIBITIONS 


Sar. (Jan. 25).—Engravings in Mezzotint by Mr. Norman Hirst, 
Dowdeswell Galleries. 
a Society of Twelve, Prints and Drawings, Messrs. Obach’'s 


Gallery. 
— Works by the late Prof. Ludwig Nieper, Modern Gallery. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s Hari. — Mr. Holbrooke’s Illu- 
minated Dramatic Symphony. 


On Monday evening was produced an 
‘Tiluminated Dramatic Symphony with 
Choral Epilogue.” The hall was darkened, 
and orchestra and chorus were more or 
less hidden by a large screen, on which 
were thrown the words of Mr. Trench’s 
poem, ‘ Apollo and the Seaman,’ one or 
more stanzas at a time. The object of 
this was to “concentrate attention upon 
the music and upon the ideas underlying 
it,’ thus avoiding “something of the 
uncertainty necessarily attaching to 
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‘analytical programmes.’”’ The scheme 
may therefore be described as a new kind 
of programme-music. The composer was 
Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, who in many ways 
has displayed talent of a high order. 
Whether this scheme is really the “ be- 
ginning of a new and beautiful art-form,” 
as Mr. W. H. Hadow hopes, seems to us 
open to question. Some allowance must 
no doubt be made for the beginning on 
Monday. Not only were the lines of 
the poem occasionally changed so quickly 
that there was not time even to read 
them, far less to reflect as to how far the 
music expressed the ideas underlying 
them; but that music was also frequently 
so indefinite that there was no apparent 
connexion between it and the words. 
Yet there were impressive passages, as, 
for instance, in the earlier part those 
referring to Apollo, and the dignified 
strains illustrating the lines beginning 
I shall tell thee, as music tells. 

The “new art,” as illustrated by Mr. 
Holbrooke, seemed to produce an effect 
just the contrary of what was intended. 
Attention was principally concentrated 
upon the poem. The eye, and through 
it the intellect, was attracted by words 
fraught with deep meaning. Those in- 
tending to be present were recommended 
to read carefully the text of the poem 
before going to the concert. To those who 
had done so the illuminated text therefore 
seemed in the way. Any one having 
studied the argument and spirit of the 
poem, would surely best follow the 
programme-music without the words, i.e., 
if the moods corresponded in any degree 
to those of the poem. 

It may be asked, Does Mr. Trench’s 
striking poem lend itself well to music ? 
We think not. It is full of earnest, 
closely packed thought. Mr. Holbrooke, 
as quoted above, spoke, indeed, of the 
“ideas” underlying his music. But 
what about expression of feeling? The 
poem is argumentative, philosophical, 
rather than emotional; hence to us it 
does not yearn for the sister art. Before 
the ‘new art”’ is condemned, it ought, 
however, to be exhibited under more 
favourable conditions as regards choice of 
poem. To “ the great ship Immortality ” 
the world is indebted for some of the 
deepest, noblest music ever penned. Will 
the new philosophy prove an equal source 
of inspiration? 

Before the performance of the Dramatic 
Symphony came a “Symphonie Poem” by 
Mr. W. H. Bell, bearing the title of 
another poem by Mr. Trench, viz., ‘The 
Shepherd.’ The music was in parts clear 
and interesting; but neither the words 
of the poem being supplied, nor any 
outline of it, to enable the listener to 
follow the scheme of the music, it was 
impossible to judge the work fairly. It 
ought to be heard again, and under 
more favourable conditions. 

The New Symphony Orchestra and 
its conductor, Mr. Thomas Beecham, 


> 


‘deserve all praise for their rendering of 
both works; also Mr. Allen Gill’s male 
choir of 150, which took part in the 
choral epilogue, acquitted itself well. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Elf Wiener Tdnze (4 Walzer, 5 Menuetten 
and 2 Laendler) have just been published 
by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel under Beet- 
hoven’s name. © Schindler in the first edition 
of his Beethoven biography (1840) states 
that in 1819 a musical society consisting 
of only seven persons, in the habit of playing 
dance music at an inn near Médling, begged 
Beethoven to write some waltzes for them. 
Schindler adds that the composer complied 
with their request, and even wrote out the 
parts himself. It appears that some time 
afterwards an attempt was made to find 
the parts, Beethoven having lost the score : 
but all in vain, for the biographer adds that 
the society was broken up. Now the dances 
just published (in score) are actually all, 
with the exception of No. 2, in seven parts 
(strings and wind), and Dr. Hugo Riemann, 
who has edited them, is convinced that they 
are the very dances mentioned by Schindler. 
They have been published from manuscripts 
in the Thomasschule. There is a “d. B.” 
(dal Beethoven ?) against the violin part 
of No. 5, but nothing further. Dr. Riemann, 
contending that the music points to Beet- 
hoven as the author, calls attention to ‘two 
passages which resemble others in the Baga- 
telles, Op. 119, on which Beethoven was 
engaged in 1819. The evidence of author- 
ship offered by these passages is certainly 
curious, though not wholly convincing. Dr. 
Riemann, however, considers that the 
music generally bears strong ‘“‘ traces of the 
lion,” also the scoring; so that these like- 
nesses weigh, so far as they are of value, 
in favour of his argument. The last of the 
eleven numbers is not in the same hand- 
writing as that of the rest; but the editor 
sees no reason to doubt that its composer 
was Beethoven. In this No. 11 there is a 
figure which recalls the Huntsmen’s Chorus 
in ‘ Der Fre'schiitz,’ and this is curious, as 
the dances, before Dr. Riemann examined 
them, had been ascribed to Weber. There 
are two other reminiscences. One is at the 
opening of the Trio of No. 2, in which there 
is a distinct borrowing from the Larghetto 
of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, and 
another in the No. 11, to which reference 
has just been made, from Mozart’s “ Se vuol 
ballare.””’ Then a sketch-book in the royal 
library at Berlin, used by Beethoven for 
his late quartets, &c., contains also sketches 
of ‘‘ Walzer pour le Piano,” and one, though 
in duple measure, bears relation to the 
opening of No. 4 of the ‘Elf Tanze,’ as 
strong, to our thinking, as either of the 
reminiscences pointed out by Dr. Riemann. 
We mention these not to suggest that the 
‘Tanze’ were written earlier or later than 
1819, but merely to show that “ reminis- 
cences’”’ of themselves may easily prove 
misleading. 








Musical Gossip. 


Art the Symphony Concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday Miss Marie Hall gave an 
excellent performance of a Concerto in G 
by Joachim, which the composer first played 
at a Philharmonic Concert in 1864, and, 
nine years later, at the Crystal Palace. 
The work was then shelved, so far, at any 
rate, as London was concerned. The first 
and last movements are clear in form and 
of pleasing character, but the slow move- 
ment is remarkably earnest and strongly 
emotional. Renderings of symphonies by 
Mozart (the ‘ Haffner’) and Tschaikowsky 
(No. 5), under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Wood, gave great satisfaction. 

VerpDr’s opera ‘ Falstaff,’ written by the 
composer at the age of eighty, is remarkable 
for its fresh music, dramatic point, and 





piquant scoring. Tt was produced at Milan 
in 1893. and performed at Covent Garden 
in February of the following year. After 
being given two years later by the students 
of the Royal College of Music, it was not 
heard again in London until last Tuesday, 
when it was repeated by students of the 
same College, under the direction of Sir 
Charles Stanford. Mr. Arthur Wynn, who 
impersonated Falstaff, sang well, while his 
acting was free from exaggeration. Miss 
Alice Moffat (Mistress Ford) also deserves 
favourable mention. The performance on 
the whole was good. 


M. ErreM ZIMBALIST, the talented young 
Russian violinist, who, like Mischa Elman, 
studied under Prof. Auer, gave a concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Thursday evening of 
last week with the assistance of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Landon Ronald. The artist again merited 
praise for the finish and fluency of his tech 
nique, but his tone, though bright and pleas- 
ing, is not large. From the executive stand- 
point his performance of the solo part in 
Brahms’s Concerto was satisfactory, but 
from the intellectual it was not particularly 
strong. M. Zimbalist appeared to better 
advantage when presenting Glazounow’s 
Concerto, which is dedicated to Prof. Auer, 
and affords favourable opportunities for 
technical display. The orchestra introduced 
a new and remarkably melodious Andante 
for strings, composed by Mr. Herbert 
Bedford. 

THE performance of the ‘ Ring’ in English, 
under the direction of Dr. Richter, will begin 
on Monday evening at Covent Garden. 

SiGNoR FRANCESCO PIovaNo has dis- 
covered in the library of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia at Rome an unknown opera by 
Gluck, viz.,‘ Il Tigrane,’ performed at Crema 
in 1743. The author of the libretto is not 
named, but it had been set to music in 1741 
by Giuseppe Arena, and the work was pro- 
duced at Venice. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WERK. 
Scx. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Moxy. Misses Nettleship’s Concert, 3. Zolian Hall. 
_ Iiluminated Symphony, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tves. Lady Hallé and Mr. D. Tovey’s Recital, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
_ Miss Gertrude Peppercorn’s Concert, 3, olian Hall. 
= Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wen. Philharmonic Society, 8. Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Willy Burmester’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Frit. Miss Thudichum’'s Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Symphony Concert, Queen's Hall Orchestra, :}, Queen's Hall. 
= Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 
PiayHousE.—The O’Grindles: a Play in 
Three Acts. By H. V. Esmond. 
HicH spirits are the recommendation of 
Mr. Esmond’s latest play. Making a new 
departure, he affects to give us a picture 
of rural Ireland in the days of the Penin- 
sular War; but really his piece is a 
romantic farce, depending for its appeal 
upon scenes of bustle and rather noisy 
mirth. Now and again, indeed, as in the 
opening mock-duel passage, the charac- 
ters seem to find the situations more 
hilarious than can the spectators, and so 
produce in the latter that exasperation 
always felt by the man who is unable fully 
to enter into the jests of his companions. 
Such moments apart, the farce is amusing 
throughout in a boisterous style. Neither 
its sketches of Irish life nor its studies of 
Irish character are to be taken very 
seriously. Mr. Esmond’s types are not 
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such as Mr. Shaw or Mr. Synge, or even 
Dion Boucicault, would approve; they 
are modelled according to the old-fashioned 
recipe which suggests that for the making 
of an Irishman you must mix gallantry, 
irresponsibility, dare-devilry, irascibility, 
and an instinct for fun in fairly equal 
proportions. Jim O’Grindle, the hero of 
this piece, is just the “ broth of a boy” 
of stage tradition—a lad who loves prac- 
tical joking, is for ever involving himself 
in scrapes, and cannot walk past the least 
attractive of women without paying his 
tribute to the sex. Nevertheless the love- 
affairs of this inflammable youngster, 
though in the main they take a conven- 
tional course and are placed in a setting 
of melodrama, furnish excellent sport, 
thanks to his liveliness and that cf his 
stage associates. 

Into the details of Mr. Esmond’s story 
—its blackmail episode and its old trick 
of the hero’s assuming blame for an in- 
discretion of his timid brother’s commit- 
ting—there is no need to enter; for to 
tell the truth, the plot of ‘ The O’Grindles’ 
is as thin as it is hackneyed. Just two 
scenes in the play should ensure its success, 
and these are both shared by the hero 
and his sweetheart. Jim, an officer re- 
cently returned from the Peninsular cam- 
paign, is laughing gaily at some country 
cross-roads over a burlesque duel which 
he has fought with a half-witted major, 
by way of atonement for having kissed 
the major’s elderly sister, when he spies 
a pretty peasant girl. They start chat- 
ting and joking together, when Jim’s 
sweetheart rides in upon the scene. Her 
jealousy is roused by the tableau, but her 
lover catches hold of the bridle of her 
mare and refuses to let its nristress go till 
he has coaxed from her a smile: upon her 
furious pretence of rage and his calm dis- 
regard of her tantrums the curtain of the 
first act goes down. The other scene is 
even better; it shows the hero so indig- 
nant with his lady-love for believing him 
capable of disloyalty that he storms and 
raves at her in a frenzy of wrath, and 
then flings cff, vowing that she shall never 
have a soft word from him again. 

It can never be said in future that Mr. 
Cyril Maude cannot lose his temper on 
the stage. Those who have thought so 
should go and see him as Jim O’Grindle 
bullying Miss Alexandra Carlisle as Kate 
Fitzgerald. As a display of unbridled 
wrath it is perfect in its kind; but Mr. 
Maude is delightful in all his love-scenes, 
especially when he momentarily drops 
banter for seriousness. He has a charm- 
ing partner in Miss Carlisle, an actress 
with a peculiar talent for suggesting 
girlish ingenuousness. No less good than 
these two is Miss Winifred Emery, who 
gives a finished sketch of the hero’s rich 
and lackadaisical sister-in-law. Other 
members of the Playhouse cast have little 
more to do—and they do it well—than 
figure as big babies perpetually at play. 
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WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o— 


Beautifully printed in large post 8vo volumes ; 
and charmingly bound in crimson cloth. 


A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 


A POPULAR SERIES OF RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, 
D.Litt. (Oxon), F.S.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 
In these Popular Editions, all Latin, Greek, and 
learned Notes are omitted. 
NOW READY. 
Vol. I. 

A BRIEF DISCOURSE OF THE 
TROUBLES AT FRANKFORT, 1554- 
1558 A.D. By WILLIAM WHITTING- 
HAM, Dean of Durham. 5s, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
Vol. II. 


THE TORMENTS OF PROTESTANT 
SLAVES IN THE FRENCH KING’S 
GALLEYS, AND IN THE DUNGEONS 
OF MARSEILLES, 1686-1707 A.D. 
Edited by E. ARBER, D.Litt. F.S.A. 


Vol. III. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE, OR 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. A Book of 
Moral Wisdom, gathered from the Ancient 
Philosophers, 1555 a.p. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 4to, suitably bound, and embellished by 
many Illustrations of the Locality, price 15s. net. 


NOTES ON THE 


EARLIER HISTORY OF THE 
TOWN OF BARTON-ON- 
HUMBER. Vol, II. 

By ROBERT BROWN, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by Views, Plans, and Maps. 
Extracts from Reviews of Vol. |. 


“Mr. Brown’s scholarly and handsomely produced 
book is well illustrated by many useful plans, maps, 


and views of the Church of St. Peter.” —Antiquary. | 


**Tt is a capital book, and will be consulted by 
archeologists for many years to come.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
‘It would be extremely difficult to speak too 
highly of this most interesting and valuable work.” 
Eastern Morning News. 


In medium 8vo, et printed, suitably bound, 
and illustrated, price 6s. net. 


GLEANINGS AFTER TIME. 


Chapters in Social and Domestic History. 
Edited by G. L. APPERSON, LS.O., 
Author of ‘ An Idler’s Calendar,’ ‘ Bygone London 
Life,’ &c. 

With 29 Illustrations. 

‘*Mr. Apperson’s volume has many quaint pic- 
tures, and is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of England’s past.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

‘How our forefathers lived and enjoyed their 
liberties, may be read with the greatest of pleasure 
in ‘Gleanings after Time.’”— Western Mail. 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


A Lecture delivered at the Richmond 
Atheneum, Surrey, on November 18, 1907, 


By the Rev. ASTLEY COOPER. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Cupe-Writers, &r. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge igher Local; Modern 
Languages). Kesearch, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to weil 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow 
YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W, 





YPE-WRITING, 7d. per 1,000. Carbons, 2d. 

r 1,000. Duplicating from 2s. 6d. per 100. Special quotations 

for“ First Novel Competition.” Orders executed promptly. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—A. M. P., 15, Clovelly Road, Hornsey, N. 





YPE-WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, 

SERMONS, and other MSS. Accurate work. Short Articles 

by return of post. Carbon Copies. Duplicating Circulars, &c. Legal 

and General Copying.—For terms apply H. T. HOW, 43, Page Street 
Westminster, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


OFFICES. Authors’ M8S., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Usual terms. References 


Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. ; 
Established fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmit} 
Road, W. (Private Address : 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith 





NVYPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies 
—Miss E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Koad, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Established 1384. 





UTHORS’ MSS. 97. per 1,000 words. —Sermons, 
Plays, and all kinds of TYPE-WRITING carefully done at home 

(Remington). Good Paper. Orders ———— executed. Duplicating 

from 3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879 


_ The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 














Pp. xx-850, demy 8vo, price 16s. 
THE LAW OF 
[NTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


With Special Sections on the Colonies and 
the United States of America. 


BY 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
LL.D. D.C.L. M.A. B.Se. F.C.S. F.R.A.S. 


Times.—‘* A work of no small literary as well 
as legal value. This remarkably luminous and 
readable volume.” 


London: STEVENS & HA YNES, 
13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 


Rew As WAY.L.i 2 G 
v By TALFOURD ELY, D.Lit. M.A. F.S8.A., 
. “Fellow of University College, London. 
NEW, ENLARGED, and CHEAPER EDITION, including Later 
Excavations to the End of 1907. 
With 2 Plans and Illustrations. 33s. net, post free from 
TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS. 


THE RHINE, By H. J. Macxrnper, sometime Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; 


Director of the London School of Economics, &c. Fully illustrated after Water Colours by Mrs. JAMES JARDINE, with two Folding Maps in colour, and Index. Large 
feap. 4to (9 by 6} inches), gilt top, 20s. net. (February 23. 
Mr. Mackinder has made a life-long study of the Rhine Valley and its history. No such authoritative or readable work has hitherto appeared upon the great River: the course 
of which—whether as ‘Priest Street,” the great European trans-continental trade route, or as the determining factor in many an international struggle—has more deeply and more 
consistently influenced European history than any other force, natural or human. 


THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE. Chosen and Edited, with Notes, Index of Authors, 


Biographical Index of Authors, and Index of First Lines, by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. The Title with Vignette Woodcut Reproduction of a View of 
Whitehall Palace in 1590; the Frontispiece a Photogravure Reproduction after the Charming Plate ‘Cupid Seated on Clouds,’ engraved by W. 8S. REYNOLDS after 
W. OWEN. Pp. 850, small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Also in whole polished green calf, with Indian Proof of Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net, 
The binding design has been specially reproduced from one of the finest examples of the period, sometime ex the Old Royal Collection, now preserved in the British 
Museum. 
Among the many anthologies now before the public, few, if any, have been prepared with more competence or scholarly care. Exclusive of the seventy-five anonymous 
items, the work of 106 Elizabethan authors is here collected in_their finest pieces, many of which appear in no other anthology. With scarcely an exception, the 675 items 
have been gathered direct from the pages of the authors quoted. 





BRIDGE CATECHISM. By R. H. Remnant, utes of ‘ Scientific Whist army Cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


Queen.—“ Every point from Alpha to Omega is taken up, and dealt with carefully. Our author follows the Euclidian method, ‘ line upon line, precept upon precept.’” 
Daily Chronicle.—** Fortified by this book no one will have any excuse in the future for pleading ignorance of the ‘laws’ as settled by the Portland and Turf Clubs.” 
Scotsinan.—* Contains sound advice and direction given in the most lucid form.” 

Glasgow Herald.—** The form in which the instruction is cast makes the book entertaining as well as instructive.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WITHYFORD : a Sporting Romance of Exmoor. By Arruur O. FisHer. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by G. D. ARMOUR, 4 Illustrations in Sepia, and 1 in Black and White by R. H. BUXTON. 


THE MARQUIS AND PAMELA, By E. H. Coorrr, Author of ‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.’ sieeieliahiaia 


“The Marquis,” whose principal character is an easily recognizable portrait of a famous sportsman, deals to a considerable extent with racing matters : and the familiar scenes of 
Ascot, Goodwood, and Newmarket are described with a pen which knows intimately all the humorous, picturesque, and tragic sides of its subject. ‘The Marquis” has, however, a 
more dramatic love story than is usual in Mr. Cooper’s books. 

















ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Votvmes. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per volume. 


JERUSALEM. By Sir Watrer Besant and E. H. Parmer. WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. 





THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. By Roserr Bucuanay. (THE GHARM OF LONDON: Selections in Prose and Verse, 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By R. L. Srevensoy. made by ALFRED H. HYATT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND,’ 


FEEDING THE MIND. By Lewis Carrott. With a Prefatory Note by Witt1aM H. Draper. Post 8vo,,. 


boards, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA now, for the first time, gives to students of the Romance Languages, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Texts, clearly printed, 
and edited after the best Texts, in these several languages at a price for all, viz. : Per volume, 6 by 4in., wrappers, 8d.; in cloth, ls, each net. [In certain cases two or more volumes 
are bound as one. The price then remains 8d, per vol. in wrappers, but in cloth the additional charge beyond the first volume so bound up is 1d. each, e.g., 2 vols. bound as oneare, in 
wrappers, ls, 4d. net; in cloth, 1s. 9d. net.) 

ALREADY PUBLISHED, 31 Volumes, viz. :— 


1. MOLIERE.—Le Misanthrope. 16-17. DANTE.—Divina Commedia II. Purgatorio. | 32-34. PREVOST.—Manon Lescaut. 
2. MOLIERE.—Les Femmes savantes. 18-20. TILLIER.—Mon oncle Benjamin. 35-36. CEuvres de Maitre FRANCOIS VILLON. 
3. CORNEILLE.—Le Cid. 21-22. BOCCACCIO.—Decameron : Seconda giornata. | 37-39. GUILLEM DE CASTRO. Las Mocedades del 
4. DESCARTES.—Discours de la méthode. | 23-24. BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le Barbier de Séville. | Cid L., IL. 
5-6. DANTE.—Divina Commedia I. Inferno. 25. CAMOES.—Os Lusiadas : Canto III., IV. | 40. DANTE. La Vita Nuova. 
7. BOCCACCIO.—Decameron. Prima giornata. 26-28. ALFRED DE MUSSET.—Comeédies et Proverbes: | 41-44. CERVANTES. Cinco Novelas ejemplares. 
8. CALDERON.—La vida es sueno. La Nuit vénitienne; André del Sarto; Les | 45. CAMOES. Os Lusiadas. Canto V., VI., VII. 
9 RESTIF DE LA BRETONNE.—L’an 2000. Caprices de Marianne ; Fantasio; On ne badine 46. MOLIERE. L’Avare. 
10. CAMOES.—Os Lusiadas. Canto L., IL. as avec l'amour. | 47. PETRARCA. I Trionfi. 
11. RACINE.—Athalie 29. CORNEILLE.—Horace. 48-49. BOCCACCIO. Decameron. Terza giornata. 


12-15, PETRARCA—Rerum vulgarium fragmenta. 50. CORNEILLE. Cinna. 


30-31. DANTE.—Divina Commedia III. : Paradiso. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS.—Eaitea by Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 


16mo, quarter-bound antique grey boards, gilt at 2s. 6d. net; whole gold-brown velvet persian, gilt top, 4s. net. Also a Special Edition on larger paper, 
half-bound parchment boards, sold in Sets only, 5s. net per volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 
BROOKE'S ‘ROMEUS AND JULIET’: the Original of Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Edited 
by J. J. MUNRO. (January 30. 
Full Prospectus sent post free on application, giving particulars of this and other sections of Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'’S Shakespeare Library. 














THE KING’S CLASSICS.—Edited by Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 
Printed on antique laid paper, 16mo. (6 by 4% in.), gilt top. Quarter-bound antique, grey boards, or red cloth, 1s. 6d, net; quarter-vellum, grey cloth sides, 2s, 6d. net ; 

Special three-quarter vellum, Oxford side papers, gilt tops, silk marker, 5s. net. 

LATEST VOLUMES. 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE ON THE GARDENS OF EPICURUS. Together with other XVIIth 


Century Garden Essays (by Browne, Evelyn, and Marvell). Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by A. FORBES SIEVEKING, F.S.A., Author of ‘The Praise of 
Gardens.’ With 5 Illustrations after Early Engravings and a Portrait of Sir William Temple. 


THE POETS ROYAL OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. Being Original Poems by English 


and Scots Kings, and other Royal and Noble Persons, now first Collected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. BAILEY-KEMPLING. “With a Frontis- 
piece after an early Engraved Portrait of King James I. of Scotland. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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Magazines, &c. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. 
No. 8 JANUARY, 1908. Royal 8yo, 0 stg 
. Articles. 
Tae ae 98 COUROTE | FROM EDWARD I. TO EDWARD III. 


ona ” AMATGAMATION OF THE ENGLISH MERCANTILE 
CRAFTS. By Miss Stella Kramer. 


THE NORTHERN, PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. 
r 


Chance. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S  aglaaa 1837-1861. By the Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 

Notes and Documents. 

THE DATES OF HENRY II.’s CHARTERS. By the Editor. 

CISTERCIAN SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. By R. C. Fowler. 

A Vosgusgny superpy LEVIED BY EDWARD IV., 1462. 

y fie 


Cora L. Sco! 
7 ys oe OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


THE SALE OF EPISCOPAL LANDS DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By G. B. Tatham. 


. Reviews of Books. 4. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


que EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 423. JANUARY, 1908. 8vo, price 6a. 
1. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
3. THE ORIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 





BISHOP GORE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 
}. VERSAILLES. 
HEINRICH HEINE: EMOTION AND IRONY. 
& RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 
9 THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 
10. THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
ll. QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTERS. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


oe 


_ 





READY, 240 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 28. 9d. ye free. Yearly Subscriptions, 
108. post free. 


Tus HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Principal Contents of JANUARY Number. 

TIE PROSPECTS OF MODERNISM. By the Rev. George Tyrrell. 

THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. From «a Cutholic’s Point of View. 
By the Rev. Father John Gerard, 8. 

THE PAPACY IN ITS RELATION TO AMERICAN IDEALS. 
By the Rev. L. Henry Schwab. 

GHE CATHOLIC CHURCH — WHAT IS IT? By the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisie. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.—I. 
the Permanent. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 

THE RELIGION OF SENSIBLE SCOTSMEN. By William 
Waliace, LL.D. 

JHE “JERAHMEFL” THEORY AND THE HISTORIC IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE NEGEB. By Nathaniel Schmidt, Ph.)D. 

RELIGION A NECESSARY CONSTITUTION IN ALL EDUCA- 
TION. By Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

THE SOURCES - THE MYSTICAL REVELATION. 
George Albert Coe. 

Tay ® MAGIC AND MYSTICISM OF TO-DAY. 

oore. 





The Transitory and 


By Prof. 

By Mrs. Stuart 

THE RRASONABLERESS | OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
Wm. Adams Brown, Ph.D. D.D. 

THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT. By L. P. Jacks. 

Witha number of Leen oo Signed Reviews, and Bibliography of 
recent Theol nd Philosophical Literature. 


W TLLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
WROTH. Chaps. XVIII.-XIX. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
THE QUEEN AND THE WHIGS. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell. 
THE ALL RED ROUTE. By the Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
THE LIGHTS OF HOME. By Alfred Noyes. 
THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By Virginia Stephen. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. By L. M. Cooke. 
THE LATE AMERICAN CRISIS. By Hartley Withers. 
FISHERMEN’S SORROWS. By F. G. Aflalo. 
INDEXES. By Alfred W. Pollard. 
A STRAGGLER FROM A FORGOTTEN FIGHT. By John 
Barnett. 
AT — VIII. 








THE DRAMATIC SENSE. By Arthur C. 


as CHILD. Chaps. HL-V. By Mrs. Henry de la 
‘ast 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, , Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. JOHN OUSELEY’S GREAT SUCCESS. 


H ®tD a © H 2 N ovr. 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
BY 
ELLA NAPIER LEFROY, 


Author of ‘The Man's Cause,’ &e. 
3s. 6d. AT MOST LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Morning Post.—" They deal with the big problems of conduct and 
the emotions. with such familiar yet eternal themes as a mother's 
‘love, a man’s dislike of marrying for money, the demands of honour, 
and The like ; but these themes are dealt with in so direct a manner, 
with such a "clarity y of moral judgment. and with so keen a sense of 
Sunes, that they appeal to us as if they were being treated for the 

rst time. 
Times.—" Tales which show a gift for ee narrative.” 
Scoteman.—*“ The book will not fail to plea 
Dundee Daily Advertiser.—" Mrs. Lefroy is an adept at the art of 
short story writing.” 
Liverpool Daily Post.—" A wealth of incident.” 


16, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 





MR. H. P. HORNE ON BOTTICELLI. 


NOW READY. 225 COPIES ONLY FOR SALE. 


ANDRO BOTTICELL 


BY 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 


Crown Folio. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on Arnold’s Hand- 
made Paper. With an Appendix of Original Documents, many of 
which are printed for the first time, and 43 Photogravure Plates from 
special Photographs, in many cases of Pictures never before repro- 


duced. Price £10 10s. net. 


*,.* A Supplementary Volume, containing a detailed 


Study of the School of Botticelli, a ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné” of all 
the known works of the master and his followers, a Bibliography, 
and a full Index to both volumes is in the Press, and will be published 
as soon as possible. The price of this volume will not exceed 
£5 5s. net. 
Orders will be accepted only for the Two Volumes. 
A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





London : _GEORG E BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway. 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climateric period was fixed at 63 by the classical authors in the Man. 
They were not far wrong, except that there is no one year of Life to which it can be 
strictly confined....There are present in many post-climacteric people vague feelings 
of organic bodily discomfort which are difficult to analyze and impossible to name. 
They do not amount to pain nor to unhappiness, but there is a something which 
interferes with the full enjoyment of life and which means that the processes of 
nutrition and the working of the great internal organs connected with digestion are 
not done as well as hefene and no ‘longer give conscious satisfaction. This feeling is 
often connected with a newly-developed constipation of the bowels and with a di minished 
keenness of the appetite for food.’ —‘ The Hygiene of Mind.’—T, 8S, CLoustoy. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, 
by natural means, the enfeebled functions back to normal health and activity, 








‘Accuse not Nature, She has done her part, do thou thine.’—Murox. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all pleasure, it may be worth the pains 
to discover the region where it rows, the springs that feed it, the customs and methods by which 
it is best cultivated and preserved.’—Sir W. Temp te. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


_Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








NATIONAL 
ROVIDENT 
[NSTITUTION 


Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE : 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


vs FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





: Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances. 
Ci f 
‘apital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. Claims paid £5,400,000. 48, G hurch Street, London, E.C. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. Applications for Agencies invited. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








Che Cimes 


describes 


its new publication 


The Historians’ History of the World 


There is no other English work of similar scope and 
extent. It isa book for the general reader and the scholar ; 
a fascinating narrative, a standard work of reference. 


25 Volumes; 17,000 Pages; 
3,000 Illustrations ; 
And yet only 7s. 6d. per volume. 


We have prepared a 200-page Descriptive 
Booklet, which exhibits the main features. 
of The Historians’ History. It will be 
sent gratis and post free on request. 


We offer to send you the entire 25 volumes of The Historians’ History, carriage paid, for free examination in 


your own home. 


You may keep the books for a whole week, and use them precisely as if they were your own. 


Should you not decide to purchase them, we will pay the return carriage, and you will incur no obligation 


or expense of any kind. 


You need assign no reason for returning them. 


You will have no trouble in 


unpacking or packing them, since they will be sent ready for use in a special oak bookcase. The utmost 
you need do is to loosen a few screws in the lid of the packing-case, and there will be no litter of straw 


or paper. 


A World History 


World history is one unbroken drama, as Freeman says, 
no part of which can be rightly understood without 
reference to the other parts which come before and after it. 
The Historians’ History of the World describes human 
evolution in its broadest aspect. It ranges from 5000 B.C. 
to 1907 A.D., and covers the globe from Pole to Pole. Test 
its wide and universal outlook for yourself, by accepting 
our offer of a week's free examination of the complete work 
in your own home. 


An Authentic History 


The first commandment of history is to be authentic. 
The Historians’ History of the World is the product of 
the highest modern scholarship applied to the most 
authentic sources. It utilizes the best accounts written by 
the greatest historians of the leading events in world 
history. Thus the book represents the closest approach yet 
made to the ultimate truth on world history. Test this 
claim for yourself, by accepting our offer of free examina- 
tion. 


A Readable History 


A good history must be readable as well as authentic. 
The Historians’ History of the World describes all great 
events and personalities in the language of the best writers. 
The result is a book that unites the human interest of the 
best fiction to the authenticity of real life. We cannot 
prove by mere assertion that no reader will find the book 
dull, but we invite you to test it for yourself by accepting 
our offer of free examination. 


A Many-Sided History 


An adequate world history must take account of all de- 
partments of human activity. The Historians’ History of 
the World describes the political and military achieve- 
ments of mankind, their social conditions, their religions 
and philosophies, their industry and commerce, their arts, 
sciences, and literatures. Test it for yourself, by accepting 
our offer of free examination. 


A Great Work of Reference 

We have hitherto spoken of The Historians’ History of 
the World in its primary aspect as a book to be read. But 
it is also a great question-answerer, or work of reference. 
It contains all the important facts of world history, shown 
in their true atmosphere and relations—not set forth in the 
dry and disjointed fashion of an encyclopedia. Yet each 
of these innumerable facts is readily discoverable by the 
reader, thanks to an elaborate system of guides to the text. 
The total experience of humanity is thus put at the instant 
service of the inquirer. We invite you to test this for 
yourself by accepting our offer of free examination. 


This offer is the best guarantee of our confidence in the book. 


A Pictorial History 


A very full pictorial presentation of world history is in- 
cluded in The Historians’ History of the World, which 
contains more than 3,000 portraits and other illustrations, 
chosen for the light which they throw upon history. They 
illustrate the personages, costume, arms, and domestic im- 
plements, art, manners, and customs of all nations. The 
value of this great picture gallery will be best apparent if 
you accept our offer of free examination. 


An Impartial History 


All adequate world history must be impartial. But it is 
well-nigh impossible for any single historian to free himself 
from every form of bias. A high standard of critical im- 
partiality can only be attained by the co-operative effort of 
such a cosmopolitan group of scholars as are responsible 
for The Historians’ History of the World. Test the 
scrupulous impartiality of the work for yourself by accept- 
ing our offer of free examination. 


An Educative History 


History is thus an important factor in education—nct 


and more lasting education which is co-extensive with 
human life. The story of world progress, as told in The 
Historians’ History, may be read with profit and under- 
standing by any intelligent boy or girl, as well as by the 
mature man or woman. 
history the rising generation must derive a wider mental 
horizon, a truer understanding of human nature, a clearer 





practical world, than can be attained in any other way. 


make for good citizenship. It teaches ‘what makes a 
nation happy and keeps it so,” by showing how great 
Empires have grown up and decayed. Prussia after Jena 
| and France after Sedan recognized this fact by reorganizing 
the study of history in their schools, asa step towards the 
| regeneration of their people. One of the chief aims of the 
| editors has been to throw the great political and practical 
| lessons of history into a shape available for general 
| 


instruction. Test this at our expense, by accepting our 
| offer to send you the complete work for a week’s free 
| examination in your own home. 


K Wonderfully Cheap Book 


The Times publishes The Historians’ History of the 
World at 7s. 6d. per volume, though each volume contains 


| four times as much as the average book at 7s. 6d., and 
compares favourably in paper, print, and binding with 

guinea books. The low price is solely attributable to a 
new and rational method of publishing. 





merely in the education of the young, but also in that riper | 


From such a study of world | 


comprehension of the causes that are dominant in the | 


| Further, history is ‘‘the school of statesmanship ”—a text- | 
book of patriotism and those valuable qualities which | 


A New Method of Publishing 


The price of a new book is determined by three factors,. 
which depend respectively on the treatment of capital 
outlay, the cost of manufacture, and the publisher’s profit. 
There is a generic difference between the old and new 
methods of treating capital outlay. Publishers insist on 
recovering their whole capital outlay by the sale of a smalb 
edition at a high price, and then reduce the price to reach 
a larger public. We prefer to distribute the capital outlay 
over the whole sale of the work, and thus diminish the 
Capital Factor by at least four-fifths. The Production 
Factor, which is the actual cost of manufacturing each 
volume, is similarly reduced by the expectation of a large 
sale, permitting considerable economies in printing, binding, 
and the price of raw materials. The Profit Factor depends: 
on the policy of the publisher. By preferring a small profit 
per volume on a large sale to a large profit per volume on a 
small sale, itis possible still further to reduce the price. 


First Edition Cheapest 

One result of this method of publishing is that the first 
edition is also the cheapest. The Times will never lower 
the price of The Historians’ History of the World, although 
it may be necessary to raise it. 


Payment by Instalments 

Many book-buyers prefer to limit their monthly expendi- 
ture. For their benefit The Times will accept payment for 
the work by monthly instalments of 10s. 6d. for the cloth-- 
bound volumes, or slightly larger instalments for more- 
expensive bindings. 


The Descriptive Booklet 

If you wish to know more about The Historians’ History 
of the World before receiving it for free examination, you 
should apply for the Descriptive Booklet of 200 pages, which 
will be sent gratis and post free. It aims at exhibiting the 
main features of the work, with the aid of numerous. 
excerpts and specimen pages. It describes the plan, scope,. 
and contents of the work, and includes a full account of the 
new method of publishing which enables us to publish it at 
so low a price. We hope that the many-sided interest of 
this Booklet will excuse its necessary bulk. 

: INQUIRY FORM 
The Times (Book Club), Date __ 
380, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Please send me, gratis and post free, the Descriptive 
Booklet of The Historians’ History of the World, with 
specimen pages and particulars of prices in various bindings. 


Name 





(Please write clearly.) 
Address 
At 1 








Rank, Profession, | __ 
or Occupation f 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 





LIST. 





A HISTORY OF NURSING. 


The Evolution of the Methods of Care for the Sick from the Earliest Times to the Foundation of the 


First English and American 


Training Schools for Nurses. 


By LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N., 
Secretary of the American Federation of Nurses and of the International Council of Nurses, &c., 


And M. ADELAIDE NUTTING, R.N,, 


Superintendent of Nurses, The Johns Hopkins Hospital ; 


Principal of Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses, &c. 


Fully illustrated. 2 vols. S8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

Beginning with the earliest available records of sanitary codes which were built up into health religions, and coming down through the ages wherever the care and rescue of the 
sick can be traced, through the pagan civilizations, the early Christian works of mercy, the long and glorious history of the religious nursing orders, military nursing orders of the 
Crusades, the secular communities of the later middle ages, and the revival of the Deaconess order which culminated in the modern revival under Miss Nightingale, this history is the 
amost serious attempt yet made to collect the scattered records of the care of the sick and bring them all into one unified and sympathetic presentation. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 








By Albert Bielschowsky. 


Authorized Translation from the German by WILLIAM A. COOPER, Assistant Professor of German in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
In 3 volum@s, fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net each. 
Vol. I. FROM BIRTH TO THE RETURN FROM ITALY. 
Vol. II. FROM THE ITALIAN JOURNEY TO THE WARS OF LIBERATION, 1788-1815. 
IN THE PRESS: 
VOL. III. FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TO THE POET’S DEATH, 1815-1832. 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe of recent time. His biography embraces the results of all previous study of Goethe, and in addition 
includes a great many distinct contributions to our knowledge of his times and works, especially of how the writings are the faithful expression of the man in the various phases of 


his development. 





THROUGH 


By DAN FELLOWES PLATT. 


ITALY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. 


With 200 Illustrations. 


8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. net. 


“Our trip was unique. One after the other, small and large, the centres of Italy’s past artistic activity were visited. To most of them we had been previously, a fact which 
permitted us sufficient speed to keep unbroken the continuity of our general art survey. Art gave us many happy hours—hours well defined in memory. Nature formed the setting and 
more than doubled the beauty of the whole. Italy sums up all of Nature’s moods; sea, sky, and plain, lake, river and mountain—she has them all in unsurpassed variety.” 





CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF MIDLAND FRANCE. 


Burgundy, Savoy, 


Dauphine, 


Auvergne, Acquitaine. 


By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, 
Author of * Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France.’ 
With 4 Photogravure and 200 other Illustrations from Original Photographs, and a Map. 
2 vols. cloth extra, gilt tops, stamped on side with full gilt and colour, boxed, 21s. net. 
These two volumes, uniform with *‘ Cathedrals of the South of France,’ are the fruit of many successive summers spent in wanderings in ‘ rare unspoiled France ” where the 


tourist and his suit-case are practically unknown. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
A Series of Chronological Tables, Presenting, in Parallel Columns, a Record of more Noteworthy Events 
in the History of the World from the Earliest Times down to 1900. 


The earlier Tables prepared by the fie G. P. PUTNAM have been continued to date, on the same general plan, by LYNDS E. JONES and SIMEON STRUNSKY. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION OF THE VEDA: The Ancient Religion of Veda. 
(From Rig-Veda to Upanishads.) By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Johus Hopkins University. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

[American Lectures on the History of Religions. 
This volume presents interestingly, and brings out as markedly as possible, the 
development of the religious thought of the Veda in distinction from myth and ceremony. 
*,* For other Volumes in this Series, see General Catalogue. 


THINKING, FEELING, DOING. An Introduction to Mental 
a By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. M.D. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Among the special features of the book may be mentioned the wealth of illustrations | 


showing experiments in every department of mental life, clear and concise descriptions of 
experiments on the time of thought and -action, the remarkable chapter in colour, the 
eutertaining one on binocular vision, the summary of Windt’s new theory of the feelings, 
the practical instructions for training attention and improving memory, the sketches of 
suggestion by hypnotism, &c. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Its Relation to Philosophy, Science, 


and Religion. By LYMAN P. POWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 
The dry, white light of publicity is now beating mercilessly upon Christian Science, its 


founder, its history, its import. A great mass of facts, heretofore known to but few, have, | 


thanks to magazines, critical reviews, lawsuits, <c., been uncovered and dragged into 
the daylight. 


ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS. By Elizabeth W. | 


CHAMPNEY, Author of ‘ Romance of the French Abbeys,’ * Bourbon Chateaux,’ &c. 
With 9 Photogravure, 1 Coloured and 44 other Illustratious. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, in box, 15s. net. 


ALPINE FLORA OF THE CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By STEWARDSON BROWN. Fully illustrated with 31 Water-Colour Drawings and 

98 Photographs by Mrs. CHARLES SCHAFFER, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Schiffer, widow of the late Dr. Chas. Schiffer (a well-known scientist of Phila- 
delpbia), has spent seventeen summers in this vast mountain playground of tbe Canadian 
Rockies. Her husband quickly recognized a new field for original work among the northern 
flora, and Mrs. Schiffer, under his guidance, began a collection of the rarer plants by 

| reproducing them in water-colours and photography. 


PRISONERS OF CHANCE. By Randall Parrish, Author of 
*When Wilderness was King,’*My Lady of the North,’ &c. With Illustrations iu 

| Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

| Mr. Parrish’s latest novel is a romance of the province of Louisiana during the stirring 

last: years of the eighteenth century. His hero is a young Englishman who meets strange 

adventures among Frenchmen and Spaniards, and with survivors of the ancient race of 


mound-builders. 
By Christian Reid. Crown 8vyo, 


PRINCESS NADINE. 
cloth, 6s. 
| This novel brings together a charming groupof women and an interesting company of 
| men, most of them belonging to the great world of rank or the brilliant world of fashion. 
The scene is laid largely in Italy. 


| THE NORTHERN ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of ‘ Florentine Painters of 
the Renaissance,’ ‘ Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance,’ ‘ Verctian Painters 
of the Renaissance,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 6s. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 
/42, CHARLES THE BOLD, LAST DUKE OF BURGUNDY, 


1433-1477. By RUTH PUTNAM, Author of ‘ A Medieval Princess,’ &c. 
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